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LL.O. Notes 


The main purpose of the Technical Tripartite Conference on the 
Textile Industry, which was held in Washington from 2 to 17 April 
1937, was to consider “ all those aspects of the textile industry which, 
directly or indirectly, may have a bearing on the improvement of 
social conditions in that industry”, with a view to ascertaining “ how 
the work already undertaken by the International Labour Organis- 
ation in connection with the improvement of conditions in the textile 
industry can best be advanced.” In this task the Conference may 
confidently be said to have succeeded, even beyond the most opti- 
mistic expectations. The Conference was very fully representative 
of the world textile industry as a whole, and its discussions were 
maintained on a high technical and practical level. For the first time 
in the history of the International Labour Organisation, a major 
industry of world-wide importance was subjected to examination by 
experts thoroughly qualified to judge the state of its health, diagnose 
its ailments and prescribe remedies. It is still too early to decide how 
far those remedies can be applied in practice or to predict the measure 
of their results. But it can safety be affirmed that the conclusions 
of the Confe> -nce, based as they are on accurate and intimate know- 
ledge of facts, trace the lines along which the world must look for a 
solution of the economic problems of the textile industry and the 
satisfaction of the needs of the fourteen million workers employed in 
that industry. 

Increasing emphasis has been placed in recent years on the inter- 
relation of economic and social conditions. Repeatedly, at Sessions 
of the International Labour Conference, proposals for the improvement 
of labour standards have been met by the argument that, however, 
desirable such proposals might be in themselves, they were not sound 
economically. It has even been contended in some quarters that, in 
putting forward suggestions for the betterment of working conditions, 
the driving forces of the Organisation were “ beginning at the wrong 
end”, and that economic restoration must take precedence over 
social reform. There are some who would uphold the converse. In 
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the main, however, it is recognised nowadays that social conditions 
and economic conditions are closely linked together and that it is 
unpractical, if not impossible, to consider the one without taking 
into account the other. The Washington Conference represents an 
organised effort to take stock of the textile industry from both points 
of view. Accordingly, the principal findings of the Conference, apart 
from proposals for a more complete and systematic compilation of 
data concerning the industry, take the form of two reports—one on 
economic problems and the other on social problems. These docu- 
ments will be communicated to the International Labour Conference 
during its twenty-third Session, which opens on 3 June, and which 
will deal, among other things, with the question of reduction of hours 
of work in the textile industry. 

In the report of the Washington meeting the June Conference 
will find valuable and authoritative facts and opinions on all the 
major problems of this industry, including certain observations as 
to the feasibility of a reduction in the working week. The Washington 
meeting, of course, was not called upon to come to any decision on 
this question. Its business was merely to enable the “ pros” and 
“cons ” to be stated by the parties most directly concerned, in the 
light of the general situation of the industry. If any broad conclusion 
can be drawn from the discussions on this point, it would seem to 
be that a reduction of hours, if it is to be generally accepted and 
applied, must be the subject of international agreement rather than 
of isolated national initiative, and that it must be so arranged as to 
obviate any reduction in earnings. Much stress was laid, naturally, 
on the question of competition between Western and Oriental coun- 
tries, and the possibility of making some kind of transitional or half- 
way arrangements for certain Eastern countries was discussed ; but 
the meeting strictly confined itself to stating the case, and in no way 
attempted to prejudge the decisions of the June Conference. 

The Governing Body of the I.L.O. has deferred until next October 
its detailed study of the reports of the Washington Conference. In 
the meantime, however, it has adopted a resolution which runs: 
“ The Governing Body, taking note of the pronounced success of the 
Technical Tripartite Conference on the Textile Industry held at 
Washington, addresses its thanks to the Government of the United 
States for its initiative and for its full and generous assistance in 
carrying it out.”” The United States contributed much, both directly 
or indirectly, to the success of the Conference. At every stage of the 
discussions the United States delegation had something interesting 
and useful to say. The Secretary of Labor and other representatives 
of the Federal Government took an active part in the proceedings, 
and the Department of Labor gave invaluable assistance in the 
organisation of the Conference. President Roosevelt, though unable 
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to attend the opening meeting in person, sent a cordial letter of greet- 
ings and good wishes. “I am confident”, he wrote, “ that this open 
meeting of minds, which is an opportunity for free and frank discus- 
sion of the problems of the industry in a spirit of good will, cannot 
but have a far-reaching effect upon the ultimate prosperity of the 
industry and on the well-being of the millions whose livelihood depends 
upon it.” There is, indeed, every reason to hope that the President’s 
confidence will prove well-founded, and that prudent but positive 
action for the settlement of the problems which beset both employ- 
ers and workers in the textile industry will not be long delayed. 


Some Problems of International 
Employment Statistics 


by 


John LINDBERG 
Statistical Section, International Labour Office 


The phenomena siudied by social statistics are of a complex 
character and the statistics are compiled for a variety of different 
purposes, administrative and otherwise; they differ in scope, in 
definitions, in methods of compilation and classification. Inter- 
national comparisons are very delicate and criticisms can legi- 
timately be raised against almost any attempt to make them. This, 
however, is not a reason for maintaining a negative attitude 
towards all such attempts. International relations in the social 
field have become so numerous and national economies so closely 
interwoven that it is a practical necessity to compare data for 
different countries and to determine general international trends. 
Considerable progress has already been achieved in the develop- 
ment of genuine international statistics, thanks especially to the 
work of international institutions. For a number of subjects, such 
as production and foreign trade, there exist at present 
unified international series. The International Labour Office 
is keenly aware of the desirability of furthering this development 
in its particular field of competence, namely, that of labour statistics. 
Its efforts in the past have largely been of a preparatory nature and 
have been directed towards the compilation and publication of 
national data on a systematic basis and towards the development 
in the various countries of internationally comparable statistics. 
The important work towards the standardisation of labour statistics 
; performed by the various sessions of the International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians, held under the auspices of the International 

Labour Office, is worthy of special mention!. The efforts of the 


1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFice: The International Standardisation of 
Labour Statistics. Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 19. 
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Office do not, however, end here. In particular, it has for some time 
computed an International Index of Unemployment, which, 
although imperfect and subject to important reservations, has 
already shown its practical usefulness. It now publishes, for the 
first time, International Indexes of Employment, thus completing 
the international statistics of the lahour market. It is hoped that 
it may be possible in the future to add international indexes for 
other subjects as well (such as wage levels, aggregate wages, etc.). 


2 International Indexes of Employment, which are pub- 
lished for the first time in another section of this number 
of the Review 1, are accompanied by brief notes describing the 
material and the methods used in their compilation. There are 
some general questions, however, which cannot suitably be dealt 
with in those notes, and the object of the present article is to 
give an account of the possibilities of constructing such indexes 
and of the principal problems which should be considered in 
interpreting them and judging their value and limitations. 
Employment statistics are in a rather particular situation. 
Practically all branches of labour statistics have in the past 
been the subject of thorough description and analysis, and 
norms have been laid down by authoritative international bodies 
as to the “ best ” methods of compilation ; this is not so, however, 
for employment statistics. There exists a voluminous but 
purely technical literature on the subject of compiling indexes 
of the number in employment (on the basis of returns from 
selected establishments), but there is a complete lack of dis- 
cussion or analysis of the general problems of these statistics ; 
still less have internationally accepted standards or norms 
for compiling them been laid down. It is hoped that this question 
will be put on the agenda of a future session of the International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians ; in the meantime, and for 
the present purpose, it is essential to survey briefly the main 
problems of a general theory of employment statistics. The 
present article can be almost wholly devoted to this task, with 
the reservations arising out of the practical purpose before us, 
there being no need to enter here into the technical statistical 
questions of computing international indexes. Mutatis mutandis, 
the problems of constructing international indexes of employ- 
ment and of unemployment are almost identical ; as the latter 


1 See below under the heading “ Statistics *’. 
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problem was discussed at some length in previous articles in 
this Review ', the reader is referred to them for a general treat- 
ment of this subject. 


DEFINITION OF EMPLOYMENT ; SCOPE OF EMPLOYMENT 
STATISTICS 


In spite of the fact that the term “ employment ” is common- 
ly used in social and economic studies, there exists no uniform 
or clear-cut definition of the term. It covers, in fact, a number 
of different, although connected, phenomena, and no useful 
purpose would be served by laying down here any logical and 
a priori definition. To determine the proper scope of employment 
statistics, it is sufficient to examine the definitions explicitly or 
implicitly assumed in current usage. 


Basic Unit of Employment Statistics 

An examination of the practically complete table of national 
employment statistics published regularly in this Review shows 
that the statistical unit of these statistics can be reduced to two 
main types. They relate either to the number of workers in 
employment at some given date, or to the number of time units 
(usually hours) worked during a period of time. Historically 
the former is the original unit ; it is adopted in nearly 30 out of 
some 35 national employment series (for 24 countries) reproduced 
in the table mentioned above. It is only recently, and more 
particularly during the last depression, that the usefulness of the 
second unit has been generally realised, and series of this kind 
are still relatively scarce 2. The knowledge derived from the usual 
series of the number of workers in employment is obviously of 
great interest, particularly from a social standpoint. Such 
figures, however, do not necessarily give any definite information 
about the volume of employment. Particularly in modern 
industrial countries, the business cycle is characterised by 
changes in average working hours per worker, short time, 
rotation of work, and other measures of “ rationing ”’ or “ spread- 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X XIX, No. 4, April 1934, pp. 557-571 ; 
Ibid., pp. 471-499 : “Some Problems in the Construction of Index Numbers of 
Unemployment ”, by John LINDBERG. 

2 To the best knowledge of the author, the first writer who clearly stated the 
necessity of separating the two concepts was Prof. A. L. Bowery, in “The Move- 
ment of Employment : An Experiment ”’, in Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
July 1912, Vol. LXXV, Part VIII. 
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ing” work. The only measure, therefore, which will reflect changes 
in the volume of employment is the aggregate number of man- 
hours worked over a period of time. Particularly for the purpose 
of refined economic analysis the latter measure is indispensable. ! 

That the distinction between the two concepts is not of 
theoretical interest alone is indicated by the following table, 
which shows, for four countries having comparable data of both 
kinds, the movement of these series during the period 1929-1935. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF AGGREGATE HOURS WORKED AND NUMBER OF 
WORKERS IN EMPLOYMENT IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES, 1929-1935 


(Base: 1929 = 100) 


88.8 
86.8 73.9 62.9 


In all these cases the fluctuations of the index of aggregate 
hours worked have a greater amplitude than those of the index 
of the number in employment. It cannot be maintained, 
therefore, that even for practical purposes these series can be 
used indiscriminately as substitutes for each other. They 
elucidate different aspects of a complicated phenomenon and 
are both essential to a complete system of statistics. In the 


1 A warning should be issued against the fallacious conclusion that indexes of 
this type represent also the amount of labour performed. To measure this, the 
efficiency of the labour must also be taken into account, and the construction of 
such measures would require statistics of efficiency also. Data of this kind are 
highly desirable, but the problems involved in their compilation fall outside the 
domain of employment statistics and cannot be considered here. 


Country | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 
Aggregate hours worked 
Finland 100 83.4 73.6 74.5 82.1 94.7 101.9 ead 
France _ 100 88.6 73.6 74.3 71.4 68.1 70.5 
Italy 100 94.2 83.5 72.4 75.1 778 a a 
Poland 100 81.1 66.3 53.2 54.6 63.6 69.1 74.7 
Number of workers in employment 
France _— 100 92.5 80.9 79.4 76.9 73.5 74.1 
Italy 100 82.9 
Poland 100 68.0 71.4 76.1 
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following pages the term “ employment statistics ”’ is used to 
cover both kinds of series, and a clear distinction is made 
between statistics of the number of workers in employment 
and of aggregate hours worked. 


Absolute or Relative Numbers 


As a general rule, the term “ employment statistics ” is taken 
as being equivalent to the more restricted notion of index 
numbers of employment. 

Index numbers, however, are relative figures, representing 
ratios of change, and it is easy to overlook, therefore, that they 
in turn may be based either on absolute numbers or on percen- 
tages. The use of index numbers is still comparatively recent 
in unemployment statistics, and in this case no statistics are 
considered satisfactory unless they contain both absolute 
numbers unemployed and percentages.1 In employment 
statistics no distinction has generally been made between sta- 
tistics of the nwmber and of the percentage of workers in employ- 
ment. Although, of course, it is desirable to have statistics of the 
former kind, statistics of the latter kind are equally desirable. 
They are indeed indispensable in any useful statistical analysis 
of such problems as the business cycle, unused capacity, etc. 

That this distinction has a considerable practical bearing 
is shown by the following illustration, drawn from British 
statistics. It gives, on the one hand, indexes (officially computed) 
based on the absolute number of insured persons in employment, 
and, on the other, indexes (calculated by the author) based on 
the proportion of insured persons in employment, obtained by 
subtracting the unemployment percentage for each year from 
100 ; the employment percentage for 1929 has then been taken 
as base for a series of index numbers. 


1 In order to avoid any confusion on this point it is useful to point out that 
what in this article are called employment rates, or percentages, can be technically 
described as “ severity rates *” of employment. They show the number of workers 
in employment as a percentage of the “ employables ”’ ; i.e. of the persons exposed 
to the “risk”’ (or chance) of employment (cf. pp. 724-733 below). A number of other 
rates can be conceived, but fall outside the scope of this article. The German 
statistics, for instance, give rates of Arbeiterplatzkapazitdt (and Arbeiterstunden- 
kapazitdt), where employment is expressed as a percentage of possible employment. 
if industry worked at full “ capacity ’’. These rates, although valuable and interest- 
ing by themselves, do not fall within the sphere of employment statistics proper, 
as they introduce a foreign statistical element, “ capacity’, the exact meaning 
and definition of which offer problems of their own. It may be pointed out, however, 
that indexes based on these rates represent indexes of the number in employment, 
as long as “ capacity *’ remains constant. 
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1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Index based on absolute 
number of insured per- ° 
sons in employment 100 96 92 9 9 99 4102 107 


Index based on propor- 
tion of insured persons 
in employment 100 94 88 87 89 98 94 97 

Even over the brief period of eight years, there is a considerable 
difference between the two series. To judge by the index based 
on absolute numbers, the employment situation had already 
become “normal” (by 1929 standards) in 1934, while the 
degree of employment was still 7 per cent. below “ normal ”’ 
(owing, of course, mainly to the effects of population increase). 
Recovery in employment cannot be said to be complete until the 
latter index has at least reached its 1929 level. 

Thus, in view of the importance of this distinction, it is to be 
regretted that so far only a few countries distinguish clearly 
between rates and absolute numbers of persons in employment. 
Just as it is desirable to compile statistics both of the number 
of workers in employment and of aggregate hours worked, so 
there is need in both cases for absolute numbers as well as for 
rates. In the following pages a clear distinction will therefore 
be made between these two forms of statistics. 


Indexes of Employment 


It has been mentioned above that most national statistics of 
employment are presented in the form of time index numbers. 
Inherently, however, there is no reason why statistics of employ- 
ment, any more than statistics of wages, population, or any 
other subject, should be given exclusively in this form. It is 
indeed highly desirable that where good absolute figures exist 
they should be published and made available to the general 
public. 

There are two reasons, however, which make it desirable, 
and even necessary, to compute index numbers. The first 
relates to the character of the original absolute data. With few 
exceptions, these data are incomplete in scope, and should be 
regarded as more or less representative samples. They do not, 
therefore, indicate the absolute extent or level of employment 
in the country as a whole and should be used only to represent 
the fluctuations in the level of employment. It may therefore 
be justifiable to restrict publication to index numbers only, as 
the absolute figures may easily give rise to misunderstanding 
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and misrepresentation. 1 The second reason is quite apart from 
any shortcomings of the statistics. Even where satisfactory 
series of absolute figures are available, it is desirable to present 
them also in the form of index numbers for the purpose of 
comparison with other statistical series (production, wages, etc.). 
Index numbers, in fact, are merely a convenient method of 
statistical expression designed to facilitate comparison between 
series which are not otherwise comparable by singling out for 
attention the common element of relative change.? 

It thus follows that while index numbers have a wide field 
of usefulness in employment statistics, they have no direct 
organic relation to the general theory of employment statistics, 
and it is for practical reasons only that in what follows it has 
been necessary to give relatively much attention to this aspect 
of the statistics. 

Conclusion 


To sum up, a complete system of employment statistics 
should contain the following series : 


A. Number of workers in employment. 
(1) Absolute numbers. 
(2) Percentages showing the number in employment 
as a percentage of the number available for employ- 
ment. 


B. Aggregate hours worked. 
(1) Absolute numbers. 
(2) Percentages showing aggregate hours worked as a 
percentage of possible hours of work. 


As each of these four series should also be given as index 
numbers, there should, in all, be compiled eight separate series. 
The compilation of each of these involves special problems, and 
each has its own particular field of usefulness. 

The above analysis thus leads to the important conclusion 
that it is not possible to construct a single international index 
of employment covering all aspects of the problem, and that 


1 It should be mentioned in passing that the fact that the statistics are of the 
nature of samples gives rise to some complicated problems of indexing. These 
problems, however, need not detain us here ; they will be dealt with so far as is 
necessary for an understanding of the statistics at a later stage of this article. 
It should be added that where the original data are complete the indexing offers 
no special difficulty. 

2 Cf. also International Labour Review, Vol. X XTX, No. 4, April 1934 : “ Some 
Problems in the Construction of Index Numbers of Unemployment ”’, pp. 17-19. 
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a combination of national indexes of different types would result 
in an ill-defined and economically meaningless international 
index. It is desirable to construct four international indexes ; 
at the present time the wider question of international aggregates 
of absolute numbers and percentages lies altogether outside 
practical possibilities. In practice, even when the problem is 
limited to pure index numbers, numerous difficulties are encoun- 
tered, and compromises and approximate solutions have to be 
accepted. In the next section of the article, the available 
statistics of the number of workers in employment and of 
aggregate hours worked are examined separately in order to 
show the use that can be made of them in constructing inter- 
national indexes. 


STATISTICS OF THE ABSOLUTE NUMBERS OF WORKERS 
IN EMPLOYMENT 


As just shown, it is desirable to compile two types of indexes 
of the number of workers in employment: the one based on 
absolute numbers and the other on percentages. Theoretically, 
such series are intimately and organically connected, but the 


statistics are as yet so little developed that it is more convenient 
to deal with them separately. 


Definition of the “ Worker in Employment ” 


The obvious purpose of statistics of the number of “ workers in 
employment ”’ is to give an answer to the question of how many 
people are “employed”’ at various dates. Apparently simple as 
this question may appear, few countries can give a correct 
answer ; this is explained in part by unclear and contradictory 
definitions of terms and it is useful to begin here with a discussion 
of the meaning of the term “ workers in employment ”’. 

A complete enumeration and classification of the population 
of a country is given by the general population census. This 
ordinarily divides the population into two main groups : “ gain- 
fully occupied ” and “ unoccupied ” (or “ dependants ’’). The 
latter group does not concern us here; the former group, in 
turn, is generally further subdivided into : (a) employers, owners, 
professional people, and other persons working on their own 
account, and (b) salaried employees and wage earners, or 
persons in “ gainful employment ’”’. In principle, employment 
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statistics are concerned with category (b) only.!_ This group is 
also described below, for the sake of simplicity, by the American 
word “employables ” (corresponding to the German Arbeit- 
nehmer), understood as denoting persons (including unemployed) 
who are ordinarily dependent for a living on employment by 
others.” 

The main difficulties in defining “ workers in employment ” 
for the purpose of employment statistics are met with within 
the group “employables’’. In theory, employment statistics 
should include salaried employees, whose numerical importance 
is considerable and is constantly growing.* Their conditions of 
work and situation generally are different from those of manual 
workers, and it would be desirable to have special indexes for 
this group. In practice, it is generally either wholly or in part 
excluded from employment statistics, which are mostly confined 
to manual workers (mainly in industry). This reservation is an 
important one and should be kept in mind in interpreting these 
statistics. Furthermore, the group “employables ”’ includes, 
as just mentioned, the unemployed; but there are many grades 
between full employment and full unemployment. Is a person 
temporarily absent from his job owing to sickness or accident, 
or a person temporarily laid off although still on the payroll, 
unemployed or not? Is a person working short time or employed 
on public relief works employed ? The answers to these and 
similar questions differ from country to country, the distinction 
being always conventional and generally arbitrary. Some 
guidance may perhaps be found in the fact that statistics 
of the number of workers in employment, like statistics of 
unemployment, have their main usefulness in the social field, 
and that, socially speaking, it may perhaps be useful to 


1 No account is here taken of the difficulty caused by the fact that certain 
categories of “ gainfully employed’, such as managers, directors, and higher 
officials, are generally included with employers. This group, however, is not 
numerically very important. 

2 The line of demarcation between (a) and (b) is not an absolute one. For in- 
stance, workers who become unemployed during a depression may open a small 
shop, or they may in some other way set up as independent workers. Technically, 
these are not any longer “ employables ’’, although they represent all the time 
potential work-seekers in the sense that when times improve they may again 
seek employment and thus reach the sphere of employment statistics. Similarly 
the unemployed may include former employers or persons formerly working on 
their own account, who have lost their former occupation. Although practically 
this problem is not unimportant, it is not possible to take it into account here, 

3 In modern industrial States this category may represent some 30 per cent. 
of the gainfully employed. Cf. “ A Statistical Survey of Non-Manual Workers ”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 2, Aug. 1936. The only 
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interpret “ employment ”’ in a rather liberal manner. Emphasis 
may thus be placed on the contractual aspect of the worker’s 
position ; hence persons partially employed or temporarily absent 
from work may, in doubtful cases, be counted as employed.* 
For purposes of rough international comparisons, these 
points may be neglected, but not so when more refined measures 
are called for. A detailed discussion of these questions, however, 
falls outside the scope of the present article. The remarks above 
are intended only to illustrate the difficulties of these statistics 
and to facilitate the interpretation of methods used in com- 
piling statistics of the number of workers in employment. 


Methods of Compiling Statistics of the Number of Workers in 
Employment 


Population Census Statistics. 


It has been emphasised above that a complete record of the 
occupational status of the population is obtained from the 
general population censuses. The census results should there- 
fore offer the best possibility of obtaining these statistics. In 
practice, the situation is otherwise, and for two principal 
reasons. First, many censuses give the group “ employables ” 
without distinguishing between employed and unemployed. 
This distinction has recently been introduced in some impor- 
tant countries, but it is still the exception rather than the rule.* 
Secondly, even where the census returns are complete in this 
respect, they are taken so rarely (generally every ten years) 
and published with such great delay that they have hardly 
any value for current or practical purposes. They do not show 
cyclical or seasonal movements in employment and are useful 
for long-period or trend comparisons only. 

In view of the amount of work involved and the expense of 
taking a census, it is not to be expected that they will be under- 


country making the distinction between salaried employees and manual workers 
in the current employment statistics is Germany. Cf. GERMAN INSTITUTE FOR 
Business Researcu : Weekly Report. 

? Persons involved in industrial disputes are from one point of view unemployed, 
from another not. In doubtful cases of this kind it is often desirable to compile 
Separate data for the category in question. The British authorities, for instance, 
compile two series of employment indexes, the one including, the other excluding, 
workers directly involved in strikes and lockouts. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, July 1933, pp. 46-61, 
and Vol. XXXII, No. 6, Dec. 1935, pp. 826-850: “Some Recent Censuses or 
Estimates of Unemployment ”. It should also be noted that in many cases where 
the distinction is made (e.g. Great Britain) the group “ out of work ”’ covers all 
classes of persons not occupied, and not only “ employables ” as defined above. 
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taken much more frequently in future, and for current purposes 
it will also in future be necessary to have recourse to simpler and 
quicker methods. This is not to say that statistics based on 
population censuses have not, or should not have, an important 
bearing on employment statistics. It is essential that a close 
connection should be established between the population census 
and the current statistics of employment, particularly as regards 
the system of industrial classification and definition. This, 
however, opens up a wide problem, which cannot be discussed 
here ; it will be touched upon again, in passing, later in this 
section. 


Social Insurance Statistics. 


Most industrially advanced countries have schemes of volun- 
tary or compulsory social insurance; these often cover the 
majority of the working-class population, and involve an 
extensive system of recording which in many cases is used to 
show the number of members in employment. It is not 
possible to examine the national series in detail 1, but attention 
may be directed to some of their general features. 

Their scope is generally determined by administrative rules 
and considerations, and it is important to observe that the 
criterion deciding whether or not a person is included relates 
to the individual himself; all persons fulfilling certain general 
requirements are included. In this respect, social insurance 
statistics approach the population census statistics, for they 
give a complete record of certain well-defined categories of 
workers ; persons employed in new enterprises are therefore 
automatically included. The statistics give, within their field, 
a flexible representation of the changes in employment, what- 
ever the source from which they emanate; they can in this 
respect be regarded as a partial continuous census. 

The categories included, however, do not as a rule cover the 
whole of the group of employables, and the main usefulness of 
the statistics is as an indicator of the fluctuations in employment 
rather than of its absolute extent; moreover, the scope is 
modified from time to time, and this may influence not only 
the height of the index but also the amplitude of its fluctuations 
in time. It follows that the indexes are more reliable for short- 
period than for long-period comparisons, and in order to counter- 

1 Cf. in this connection : INTERNATIONAL LaBourR OrFrFice : I.L.O. Year-Book, 


1934-35, Vol. II: Labour Statistics, pp. 169-188 ; Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 
1935-36, pp. 215-218. 
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balance the effects of variations in scope the indexes should be 
the subject of periodical revision. 


Scope of Social Insurance Statistics. Social insurance statistics 
are available in seven countries. Their value and degree of repre- 
sentativeness differ from case to case ; but in order to give an 
approximate idea of their scope the following table has been 
compiled. It shows for several countries (a) the number of 
workers covered by the statistics about 1936, and (6) the number 
of gainfully employed persons according to the census of 1930 
or the nearest available year. 


COMPARISON OF SCOPE OF POPULATION CENSUS STATISTICS AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE STATISTICS 


Social insurance 


Population 
statistics 


census statistics 


Number gainfully 
employed 


Mining and 
Total industry 


21,681,130 
2,141,319 

18,621,606 
2,218,828 
1,215,743 


4,449,023 


1,086,908 


11,260,754 
885,724 
9,108,748 
697,738 

163,922 


2,189,421 


269,278 


18,498,467 
1,591,500 
14,285,000 
916,840 
172,615 


2,445,000 
2,048,000 


631,181 


» Including Northern Ireland ; data relating to persons aged 14-64 years. 
Gainfully occupied. 


The table gives an idea of the wide scope of the social insur- 


ance statistics. In all cases, although the number covered is 
smaller than that of the total gainfully employed population, 
it exceeds the number employed in industry and mining. 


Statistics of Establishments. 


The majority of employment statistics now published are 
based on returns from selected establishments. They vary 
greatly in value and in methods of compilation, but they have 
the trait in common that the figures of employment are obtained 
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irom establishments reporting the number of workers on their 
payrolls at a certain date in each month (or quarter). These 
figures are then converted by the compiling authority into index 
numbers by various methods. These statistics are relatively easy 
to compile, but they suffer, as will be shown, from very serious 
shortcomings, both theoretical and practical. 

The key to interpreting all the various types of these sta- 
tistics is found in the fact that their scope is determined not, as 
in social insurance statistics, by criteria relating to the individual 
worker, but as it were by an indirect criterion, namely, the rela- 
tion of a worker to a given establishment. In order to appreciate 
the difficulties arising out of this circumstance it is useful to 
recall the similar problem encountered in the classification of the 
population in general population censuses, and in censuses of 
establishments. In the former case, the whole of the population 
ean be classified according to their occupation, and in most 
cases also according to the industry in which they are occupied ; 
in the latter case, a part of the population is left out. A census 
of establishments cannot, by its very nature, cover the follow- 
ing important categories of “ employables ”’ : persons in domestic 
service, casual workers, persons working on their own account, 
and persons who never have been in work or have been unem- 
ployed for long periods of time. The statistics of employment 
based on returns of establishments are in fact a partial census 
of establishments ; like such a census, or a purely industrial 
classification of a general population census, they necessarily 
exclude important categories of employables on a priori theoret- 
ical grounds—those, namely, who stand in no definite relation 
to an establishment. As shown by the population census statis- 
tics, these categories are numerically very important, and as 
existing evidence points to the conclusion that employment 
within these groups fluctuates to a large extent independently 
of employment within the type of establishments covered by the 
establishment statistics, this exclusion is of considerable impor- 
tance. In a modern industrial State the bias so introduced may 
be considerable. At present there is no method which over- 
comes this fundamental lack in the statistics of establishments ; 
nor have we any precise way of measuring the uncertainty so 
introduced. 

There is, however, a further defect arising out of practical 
considerations. The statistics do not cover all establishments, 
but relate for reasons of economy to a selected sample, generally 
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of large and medium-size establishments. As employment in 
small establishments does not necessarily fluctuate in the same 
manner, this limitation adds to the insecurity of these indexes, 
touched upon above, but it also gives rise to problems of a still 
more complicated order. The returns of workers in employment 
received by the compiling agency are a function on the one hand 
of the number of reporting establishments, and on the other hand 
of the number of workers on their payrolls. In order to give a 
true picture of fluctuations in employment, the influence of a 
change in the size of the sample must necessarily be eliminated. 
This would not offer a serious problem, provided that the total 
number of establishments did not vary. In fact, however, 
their number is constantly changing, and employment is affected 
by the decline of old establishments and the rise of new ones. 
In the compilation of the indexes, therefore, it is necessary in 
some way or other to take this into account. 

The various countries adopt different methods to deal with 
this difficulty, some emphasising one and some another aspect 
of the problem. The resulting indexes will vary according to the 
type of statistics from which they are computed; and in order 
to understand and make proper use of the existing national 
statistics, it is necessary to consider the various types in some 
detail. It should be added that information as to the methods 
used is in many cases scarce and in others almost non-existent. 
The classification given below, therefore, does not pretend to 
be definitive ; it represents merely a first attempt to chart a 
little-known territory in statistics. The matter is further com- 
plicated by the fact that certain statistics do not represent a 
pure type and the category, if any, to which they really belong 
is largely a matter of judgment. 

Type I. The first type is characterised by its method of 
determining the scope of the statistics. It includes all establish- 
ments fulfilling certain a priori requirements. Statistics of this 
kind cannot very well be compiled on a voluntary basis and a 
certain amount of legislative or administrative compulsion is a 
prerequisite in their compilation. In Bulgaria, for instance, all 
factories are required to report monthly if they employ (a) 
machinery of at least 5 horse-power and not less than 5 workers, 
or (b) machinery of at least 10 horse-power and less than 5 
workers, or (c) no mechanical power but more than 20 workers. 
In France, the statistics relate in principle to all establish- 
ments employing more than 100 workers. Rules of this 
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kind introduce an automatic regulation of the sample; they 
allow for the growth and decline of enterprise, and if the 
criteria are wisely chosen so as to cover a sufficiently large 
field of economic activity, the result becomes—with the 
general reservation arising out of the nature of statistics 
of establishments—really representative of fluctuations of 
the number of workers in employment. The number in a 
given base period can be taken as base (= 100), and the resulting 
indexes resemble those based on social insurance statistics in 
that they reflect not only seasonable and cyclical but also trend 
developments of the absolute number in employment ; in other 
words, they are indexes based on figures of a cumulative growth 
series. Of the methods considered here, this is theoretically the 
most satisfactory.! 

Type II. As indicated above, most statistics of employment 
are voluntary and on this basis it is practically impossible to 
obtain regular monthly reports from an identical representative 
sample of establishments. It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
eliminate the effects on the number in employment which are due 
to changes in the number of reporting establishments. It follows 
that for the resulting indexes it is not possible to use the absolute 
number in employment at a certain period as base (= 100), 
as was done in the case of the indexes discussed above. Two 
different methods are used to overcome the difficulty, but it 
may at once be said that neither of these is really satisfactory, 
for the necessary operations impose restrictions on the results 
of a rather serious and unexpected kind. 

The first or so-called “chain”? method of indexing is the 
commonest. The number employed in each month is compared 
with the corresponding number in identical establishments in 
the previous month, and the month-to-month ratios are linked 
up to a common base period.? This procedure eliminates the 
effects of changes in the number of reporting establishments, 
but gives rise to objections of a general order.*® 


1 No account is taken in this general survey of the practical complications 
arising when during a business cycle, for instance, a number of establishments 
fluctuate around the limits of inclusion. 

2 Cf. in this connection: R.G. Huriin and W. A. Berrince: Employment 
Statistics in the United States, pp. 145-147. New York, Russel Sage Foundation, 
1926. 

3 In particular, an error in measuring the percentage of change between any 
two successive months will affect all subsequent items in the chain series (HURLIN 
and BERRIDGE : op. cit., p. 146). Moreover, the figures at the beginning and the 
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The other method, used, for instance, in Canadian and 
Swedish statistics, may be described as the computation of 
indexes on a fixed base for a varying number of establishments. 
The number employed in the establishments reporting each 
month is compared with the corresponding number in identical 
establishments in the base period.! This method does not permit 
the introduction of new establishments in the sample, and the 
indexes, therefore, have a comparatively short term of life. 
Moreover, in order to give representative results, the scope of 
the statistics must be large in the base period, and the proportion 
of reporting firms must not fall too low in any one reporting 
month. 

Theoretically, there is not much to choose between these 
two solutions. They are both unsatisfactory. It is true that they 
eliminate the effects of changes in the sample, but this advantage 
is bought at the price of circumscribing their practical usefulness. 
They are suited to static economic conditions only ; they show 
the changes in the average number of persons employed by certain 
establishments, but cannot reflect changes due to fluctuations 
in the number of establishments in operation. They are compar- 
able neither with pure cumulative growth series, such as social 
insurance statistics and series of Type I above, nor with purely 
relative series, such as percentages of employment or unemploy- 
ment. They take, as it were, an intermediate position between 
these two kinds of statistics. Regarded as statistics of the 
absolute number in employment, they have a downward bias 
where the population is increasing and an upward one where the 
population is decreasing. Regarded as series of relative employ- 
ment, they are likely to be unreliable owing to the trend in- 
fluences affecting the average size of reporting establishments. 
During short periods of time the disturbing influences are not 
generally significant, but they may assume considerable impor- 
tance in comparisons extending over long periods of time. 


Statistics intermediate between Types I and II. In reality, 
pure types of the kind described above are relatively scarce, 
statistics combining the characteristics of both being commoner. 
The French statistics, for instance, cover, in principle, establish- 


end of the chain may, or may not, relate to totally different firms, and in the 
latter case it is difficult to interpret in concrete terms what the diagrams actually 
mean. 

? It has the advantage over the “ chain *” method of not perpetuating an error 
committed at a previous stage of the index. 
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ments employing 100 workers and more, while the indexes are 
calculated according to the chain method. It is obviously very 
difficult, not to say impossible, to classify these cases without 
a careful analysis of each. Beyond the fact that they are difficult 
to interpret in economic or social terms, little need be said about 


them in a general way. 


Type III. It thus appears that the index series, particularly 
those of Type II, but to some extent also those of Type I, are 
useful for purposes of short-period comparisons, but are subject 
to a bias for trend. An obvious remedy for this last defect is to 
correct the indexes for trend at suitable intervals. It was pointed 
out above that the population censuses are the only source from 
which complete employment statistics can be compiled. It would 
be desirable, therefore, to adjust the current indexes by means of 
the population census returns, so far as this is possible in view 
of the different system of classification, etc., adopted in the 
two series. This practice has not yet been adopted anywhere ; 
in one country, however, the United States, the index is periodi- 
cally revised by means of the biennial census of manufactures, 
which is a complete census of establishments of a certain size. 
This procedure eliminates the bias due to the difficulty of 
including new establishments and of allowing for the disappear- 
ance of old ones. This bias is of surprisingly great practical 
importance !, and the United States index can be considered as an 
improved series of Type I above. Further revision would be 
necessary to eliminate the additional bias caused by fluctuations 
in the categories of workers that are not covered by statistics 
of establishments (domestic servants, professional workers, 
etc.). The United States series, therefore, is not as complete and 
reliable a source as the best series of social insurance statistics, 
which, as pointed out above, may in theory cover all categories 
of workers. 


Scope of Statistics of Establishments. In order to give an idea 
of the scope of the various types of statistics of establishments, 
a table is given below showing (a) the number of persons gain- 
fully employed according to the nearest population census, and 
(b) the number of persons covered by the current employment 
series. 


1 The level of the employment indexes for the period 1933-1936 revised by the 
results of the 1983 census of manufactures is about 5 per cent. higher than the 


level of the unrevised figures. 
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COMPARISON OF SCOPE OF POPULATION CENSUS STATISTICS 
AND STATISTICS OF ESTABLISHMENTS 


Population census statistics 
Statistics of 
establishments 


Type and country Number gainfully employed 


Mining and 
Total industry 


2,288,361 
1,508,892 


Canada 3,924,533 
France 12,621,245 

Italy 
Japan 19,708,280 
Poland 8,835,000 2,4 | 1,147,000 


Type III: 
United States 48,829,920 15,475,619 


+ Including commerce and transport. * Estimates. 
* Gainfully occupied. * Excluding army, police, and customs. 


Practical Conclusions 


(1) It is at the present time impossible to compute world 
aggregates of the number of persons in employment at different 
periods of time. Certain existing statistics, however, can be 
used as a basis for index numbers showing fluctuations in this 
number from time to time. 


(2) National indexes of the number of persons in employ- 
ment are of two main kinds: those based on social insurance 
statistics and those based on statistics of establishments. The 
former can be considered as theoretically satisfactory, whilst 
the latter are generally less satisfactory. 

(83) In theory, it would be desirable to limit international 
indexes to the former group. In practice, however, the question 
is somewhat different. Owing to the methods used in selecting 
the sample and in indexing, different types of statistics of estab- 
lishments may be discerned. Types I and II described above 
may for practical purposes (with important reservations, 
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| | 
Type I: 
Bulgaria 1926 —_ 168,864 1936 75,792 
Estonia 1934 235,538 71,016 1936 48,449 
Luxemburg 1930 _ 70,600! | 1936 30,255 
Type II: 
Sweden 1930 P| 816,334 1936 252,384 
Switzerland 1930 737,318 1936 205,136 
Intermediate between 
Types I and II: 
1936 985,078 
1936 | 2,158,536 
1936 | 1,208,621 
1936 | 1,121,241 
1936 629,211 
| 
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however, as regards long-period comparisons) be taken as 
approximating to statistics of the number of workers in em- 
ployment, while Type II must be altogether excluded. It should 
be noted that in some cases (e.g. in France, Italy, and Poland) 
the statistics are intermediate between Types I and II, so that 
it is mainly a question of expediency whether they are to be 
considered as belonging to one or the other or to both. 

(4) As it is desirable to construct international indexes on 
the widest possible basis, and as their main value is for relatively 
short-period comparisons, it appears desirable to include in an 
international index not only social insurance statistics but also 
statistics of establishments, with the exception only of indexes 
clearly belonging to Type II above. 

(5) An index constructed according to these principles will, 
as shown below in this number of the Review}, include most 
important industrial countries, with an aggregate population 
of some 500 million persons. It should be added that experiments 
show that the inclusion or exclusion of individual countries does 
not considerably affect an index of this wide scope. 


STATISTICS OF THE DEGREE OF EMPLOYMENT 


As emphasised above, the idea of special statistics showing 
the degree of employment (as opposed to the absolute number 
of persons in employment) has not generally made its way into 
administrative statistics, and it is not possible to discuss the 
possibilities and limitations of international indexes of the 
proportion of persons employed without at least a brief examina- 
tion of the character of the statistics of rates. In principle, 
statistics of the degree of employment should be based on figures 
showing the number of persons in employment as a percentage 
of the number of “ employables ” 2, but in practice there also 
exist what may be called “ indirect ” statistics which, although 
based directly on absolute numbers, can be used as a measure 
of the degree of employment. Although the latter are theoret- 
ically much less satisfactory than the former, they are impor- 
tant in the present connection, as they can be used to extend 

1 Cf. the article on the same subject under the heading “ statistics ”’. 

_ 2 The question of rates of aggregate hours worked is left on one side in this 
article, as owing to lack of material such rates cannot as yet be constructed on an 
international scale. Theoretically, however, their construction gives rise to delicate 
statistical problems, particularly in determining what should rationally be meant 
by “ possible hours”, corresponding to the concept of “ employables ” in statis- 
tics of the number of workers in employment. 
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and supplement statistics of percentages, which exist for a 
limited number of countries only. Here the question of the direct 
statistics, based on percentages, is first discussed, and then 
the question of the indirect statistics, based on statistics of 
establishments. 


Statistics of Percentages of the Number in Employment 
Character of percentages of numbers employed. 


Although it is not necessary to enter here into a general 
discussion of rates of the number of workers in employment }, 
it is useful to indicate the main characteristics of the kind of 
percentage, which will be considered here. This percentage 
corresponds directly to the common type of unemployment 
rates, and can be described as a “ time sample severity rate ”’. 
It gives the number of persons employed at a given day as a 
percentage of the total number available for employment or 
already in employment.? Practical difficulties are frequently 
encountered in the construction of these rates, but it is important 
to bear in mind that these are caused only by the unsatisfactory 
nature of the actual statistics on which they are based. 

The ideal case is where the sum of the numbers in employ- 
ment and unemployed is equal to the total number of employables ; 
the rate can then be calculated directly with no further compli- 
cations or reservations to be taken into account. This situation, 
for instance, is with minor reservations more or less approximated 
by the British statistics based on unemployment insurance. 
This scheme covers almost all manual workers and a large pro- 


1 Cf. in this connection “ Some Problems in the Construction of Index Numbers 
of Unemployment ” (cited above), in which the general questions involved in the 
construction of unemployment rates are discussed. Theoretically, the same 
questions are involved in constructing rates of employment. 

2 This rate (Ep) can be written as follows : 

u+e 
where e = number in employment, 
wu = number unemployed, 
u + e = number of employables. 
The usual unemployment rate (Up) can be written : 
. 
ute 
so that if either of these rates is known the other can be 
difficulties in this connection are caused by the fact that 
not in fact add up to the number of employables. Thus in 
is a special category in the unemployment statistics 
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portion of non-manual workers, and makes the distinction 
between numbers in employment and numbers unemployed 
(allowing for sickness, etc., the numbers insured minus numbers 
unemployed equals numbers in employment), and thus offers 
the possibility of computing rates of both employment and 
unemployment. Unfortunately, however, the British statistics 
are almost unique of their kind.1 One has therefore, if anything 
positive is to emerge, to be content with much less satisfactory 
data. 

There are prima facie two different sources which come 
under consideration for the construction of these rates : employ- 
ment statistics proper, and unemployment statistics.? 


Statistics of Employment Proper rejected as Basis for Percentages 
of the Numbers in Employment 


The general character of statistics of establishments has been 
examined above, and it was shown that the criterion deter- 
mining their scope consisted of the relation of the individual 
to an establishment. It is not possible to establish a relation 
between a given group of establishments and a given group of 
unemployed ; in other words, it is impossible to obtain a base 
number (number employed plus number unemployed) on which 
to calculate any employment percentages. The construction of 
percentages or rates of the number in employment from statistics 
of establishments is thus a priori excluded in all cases.® 


1 They may from another point of view be considered as social insurance 
statistics and have more of the general characteristics of these statistics than of 
unemployment statistics proper. 

2 A third alternative, although of no direct practical significance here, should 
be mentioned. It is possible to compile complete statistics of employment-unem- 
ployment, provided any two of the following three items are known : number in 
employment, number unemployed, and number of employables. In practice, 
direct information of the number of employables is available only at long intervals, 
and for the purpose of current statistics the numbers for intermediate dates have 
to be estimated. Such estimates are exceedingly difficult, but this method has 
actually been used in the United States (by the American Federation of Labour 
and other institutions) in estimating the number of unemployed. The result of 
subtracting the estimated number in employment from the estimated number of 
employables is an estimate of the number unemployed. Although this method 
is theoretically interesting, it is liable to considerable error and the American 
Federation of Labour has now discontinued these calculations. In theory, however, 
following up this method, knowing the numbers employable and unemployed, one 
may, of course, also estimate numbers in employment. 

8 It may be added that this constitutes a strong additional reason against any 
further development of employment statistics based on returns from establish- 
ments, as these can never be fitted into a complete system of statistics of employ- 
ment-unemployment ; the development of a unified system of statistics of the 
labour market, including statistics of the population census, unemployment, 
and employment, is, of course, one of the chief desiderata of social statistics. 
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The situation with respect to social insurance statistics is 
somewhat different. There is no inherent reason why these 
statistics should not be used to construct rates. The British 
statistics which have been mentioned are indeed a proof of this, 
although, as also pointed out, these statistics stand practically 
alone in this respect. Even in countries possessing highly 
developed social insurance systems they cannot generally, at 
least at the present time, be used as a basis for percentages, 
because of the lack of unemployment data corresponding to the 
employment data. 

It could be argued, however, that where there are, as in 
Germany, on the one hand practically complete sickness insur- 
ance statistics of the persons in employment and on the other 
hand relatively complete records of the number unemployed as 
registered by the employment exchanges, it is possible also to 
construct percentages of the number in employment.' This 
solution, however, is not satisfactory. Among the reasons why 
this is so it may suffice to point to the problem of the so-called 
“invisibly” unemployed. This category includes various 
elements, but the main bulk consists of people who pass in and 
out of the basic category of “employables”’ proper. Owing 
to the different regulations in force, administrative considera- 
tions, etc., the statistics of the number in employment and of 
the number unemployed use the term “ employable ”’ in different 
senses, and the sum of the employed and the unemployed is 
not exactly equal to the number of employables ; moreover, 
the discrepancies vary from time to time and would very 
considerably modify the value of any percentages constructed 
on this basis. The question of the invisibly unemployed is much 
more thorny than it has been possible to indicate here, but a 
fuller treatment of it must be left to the theory of unemploy- 
ment statistics proper. 

To sum up, the current statistics of the number in employ- 
ment are not at the present time suited for the construction of 
rates of employment. This, however, is not to say that there 
exist no employment percentages at all that can be usefully 
employed for this purpose. They must be derived, however, 
not from the employment but from the unemployment statistics. 


1 Exceptionally (e.g. in Poland) unemployment rates are calculated on the 
basis of data of these two kinds. It is not necessary, however, to discuss here the 
nature of these rates. 
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Employment Percentages derived from Unemployment Statistics 


It has been explained above that in fact unemployment and 
employment rates merely represent different aspects of the same 
phenomenon, and that the percentages of the number employed 
and the number unemployed should in theory add up to 100. 
It is possible, therefore, to use unemployment percentages to 
obtain by subtraction employment percentages. It falls outside 
the scope of this paper to examine the wider problems of statis- 
tics of unemployment. But it is useful to recall some difficulties 
of a practical, as opposed to a theoretical, order encountered 
in the use of employment rates derived from unemployment 
statistics. The unemployment percentages are based, as a rule, 
on returns from trade unions or unemployment insurance 
schemes. The criterion determining the scope of the statistics 
is an individual one—it relates to a person’s membership of a 
trade union, unemployment fund, ete. It is identical for both 
employed and unemployed and offers a theoretically satisfactory 
ground for the calculation of percentages. In practice, however, 
the percentages have often a tendency to under-represent the 
shrinkage of employment during a depression and to over- 
represent the expansion during a period of recovery or boom. 
During a long period of unemployment, the incentive for main- 
taining registration as a rule becomes weaker: the hope of 
obtaining work becomes less and relief is gradually exhausted. 
During such periods the number of unemployed registered is 
too low, as it does not include the category of the “ invisibly ” 
unemployed. It is true, of course, that the base number is also 
decreased, but the same absolute decrease is not sufficient to 
correct this error. During an up-swing an opposite process is 
set in motion, resulting in a general flattening out of the un- 
employment curve. Furthermore, the statistics have a tendency 
to minimise the influence of increases in unemployment (and 
decreases of the degree of employment) caused by an increase 
in the working population. The trade unions and the unemploy- 
ment insurance schemes do not include among their members 
persons who have never had a job, but are for the first time 


1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBourR OFFice : Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; 
Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of 
the Second International Conference of Labour Statisticians ; Studies and Reports, 
Series N, No. 8; Geneva, 1925. J. LinpBERG: “ Some Problems in the Construction 
of Index Numbers of Unemployment”, in International Labour Review, Vol. 


XXIX, No. 4, April 1934. 
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seeking work. During a depression this category gradually 
increases. The exclusion of these categories has also the effect 
of flattening out variations during the course of the business 
cycle. 

If the problem is considered from the viewpoint of employ- 
ment it follows that the percentages of the number in employ- 
ment will show a corresponding damping down of the extreme 
variations. It is probable that employment will appear relatively 
too high in a depression and too low in a period of prosperity. 
It is shown by experience, however, that in the case of un- 
employment statistics these influences are not of an order of 
magnitude which makes it necessary to discard this source for 
practical use. They decrease the amplitude of the fluctuations, 
but the statistics may be assumed to give an approximately 
correct idea of the tendencies of development. 


Statistics of Establishments as Measures of Degree of Employment 


It was pointed out above that it cannot be said that statis- 
tics of establishments represent clearly variations either in 
absolute numbers of persons in employment or in the proportion 
of such persons. While Types I and III give results which 
approach those of pure statistics of numbers in employment, 
Type II gives results which, although based on absolute numbers, 
owing to the methods of indexing approximate indexes based 
on percentages. The individual differences between the national 
indexes are considerable, and it is impossible to lay down hard 
or fast rules as to the precise meaning of the various indexes. 
Their significance changes, not only from one country to another, 
but also between different situations in the same country. 
A correct idea of the exact value of the indexes can be obtained 
only on the basis of an analysis of the relevant data in each 
individual case ; but some general remarks on the subject are 
useful at this stage. 

Assuming that the number of employables remains constant, 
time indexes of numbers in employment are the same whether 
based on absolute numbers or percentages. The reason why 
these indexes differ in practice is (disregarding the technical 
shortcomings in the statistics) that the number of employables 
decreases or increases. In other words, an index of absolute 
numbers, corrected for trend, would approach an index based 
on percentages. Now, as shown above, in order to overcome the 
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difficulties caused by the varying scope of the sample, the 
methods employed in constructing indexes based on statistics 
of establishments incidentally introduce, in the case of indexes 
of Type II, a partial correction for trend. This means that, in 
countries where the absolute number of employables increases, 
the indexes based on statistics of selected establishments 
increase more slowly than indexes based on social insurance 
or census returns ; in statistical terminology, the indexes have a 
downward bias, in showing the development of absolute numbers 
in employment.! 

The correction, however, is only a partial one. Indexes 
based on statistics of selected establishments of Type II show, 
in reality, as explained above, only changes in the average 
number of persons employed per establishment. If this average 
did not change over a long period of time (in other words, 
if the establishment did not show a specific trend of development 
as regards size) the two kinds of indexes would be identical.? 
In fact, it cannot generally be assumed that the average size of 
undertakings remains constant ; and in cases where the trend 
is towards larger establishments, the indexes will be higher 
than indexes based on percentages and vice versa when the trend 
is the reverse. In consequence, assuming that the size on an 
average is really increasing, the statistics of selected establish- 
ments take an intermediate position between indexes based 
on absolute numbers and percentages. There is some reason 
to believe, however, that variations in average size—at least 
for relatively brief periods—are not of great moment; and 
perhaps it may be assumed that this second factor is as a rule, 
therefore, not of great practical significance. 

Generally speaking, therefore, it would appear that indexes 
clearly belonging to Type II may usefully be included in an 
international index of degree of numbers in employment. 


1 Cf. footnote 1, p. 624. 
2 A very interesting confirmation of this conclusion is offered by Swedish 
statistics. As the numbers of employables between 1929 and 1935 have increased 
considerably, it is to be expected that indexes based on percentages, as is shown 
above to be the case in Great Britain, would be lower than those based on absolute 
figures. As a matter of fact, as shown by the figures below, the two kinds of 


indexes are practically identical : 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 


Indexes based on unemployment percentages 100 98 93 87 86 91 
Indexes of establishments (Federation of 
industries) 100 100 91 86 85 92 


The figures thus confirm the conclusion that index numbers of statistics of 
establishments of Type II approximate to statistics of degree of employment. 


| 
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As regards the intermediate type, the situation is less clear. 
It appears, however, permissible to include them in cases where 
statistics of unemployment percentages are lacking. The 
modifications in the character of the international index 
thereby caused would hardly appear to be of great practical 
significance, particularly if it be kept in mind that this index, 
in any case, has its main value for short-time comparisons. 


Practical Conclusions 


1. Although there are practically no direct statistics of the 
degree of employment, it has been shown that in the various 
countries statistics exist which can be used to give an indirect 
measure of this phenomenon. 

2. Quantitatively, the most important source is offered by 
the unemployment percentages computed in some 15 countries. 
Notwithstanding the fact that they are subject to significant 
reservations, they reflect the general direction of the fluctuations 
and of the degree of employment and reflect also the order of 
magnitude of these fluctuations. 

8. The statistics of unemployment can be supplemented 
by statistics of establishments of what has been called Type II, 
for as shown these indexes resemble, with some reservations, 
statistics based on percentages ; as the value of these statistics 
varies from case to case and particularly in countries possessing 
statistics of an intermediate type, their inclusion or exclusion 
in an international index has to be determined in casu. 


STATISTICS OF AGGREGATE Hours WorKED 


In principle, two indexes of number of hours worked should 
be constructed, the one based on absolute numbers and the other 
on percentages.! For practical reasons, indexes based on per- 
centages cannot be compiled at the present time ; and although 
their construction gives rise to interesting theoretical problems, 
this question must here be left on one side. Considering again 
the question of indexes based on absolute numbers of aggregate 
hours, the simplest method of constructing an international 
index is either to average aggregate hours, and index the result- 
ing totals, or to average national indexes of aggregate hours. 
This is what may be termed the direct method. At the present 


1 Cf. footnote 4 on p. 626. 
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time, however, statistics of aggregate hours are compiled in so 
few countries, and are so heterogeneous in character that; as 
shown by experiments, they can hardly be combined into a 
practically useful or representative international measure. } 
This direct method must therefore be ruled out here. Fortu- 
nately, however, indexes of this kind may also be calculated by an 
indirect method, for aggregate hours are equal to the product 
of the average number of workers in employment and the average 
number of hours worked per worker during a period of time, 
and an index can thus be constructed by multiplying an inter- 
national index of numbers in employment by an index of average 
hours. 

It was shown above that it is possible to compile international 
indexes of numbers of persons in employment which are fairly 
wide in scope and representative in character. In practice, the 
question is thus reduced to whether or not it is possible to obtain 
an international index of average hours.? In answer to this 
question, it is necessary to examine, though briefly, statistics 
on this subject. 


Statistics of Average Hours Worked 


When first considering the question of constructing indexes 
of hours worked, the Office proceeded to compile and analyse 
statistics of average hours. The results of this research have 
appeared in other publications of the Office, and they now form 
a regular feature in its quarterly and yearly statistical publica- 
tions. It is not necessary to repeat here what has been said 
elsewhere on the subject ; attention can however be drawn to 
some questions of direct interest in the present connection. 

A practical limitation of these statistics should first be 
mentioned. They give in many cases yearly averages only, and 
it is thus necessary to limit an international index to yearly 
averages, while in the previous series monthly figures are 
available. Moreover, the original series relate in some cases to 


1 Statistics for 6 countries are published monthly in this Review. 

2 Strictly speaking, the indexes of numbers of persons in employment should, 
as just stated, relate to the average numbers during a period of time. In fact, 
they relate to a given day in each month. The uncertainty which is hereby intro- 
duced in the final index, however, is not of an order of magnitude perceptibly 
decreasing the practical usefulness of this index. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review : January, April, July and October numbers 
in each year; also J.L.0. Year-Book, 1934-35: 5: Pol. il, Labour Statietios ; and Year- 
Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36. 
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average hours per day, in others to hours per week, fortnight 
or month. As these series, however, can be calculated in the form 
of index numbers, this question is not of practical importance. 
The question is mainly one of the most convenient way of 
expression, and the minor technical questions involved in the 
construction of these variants of indexes need not detain us here. 

More serious are the difficulties caused by the restricted scope 
of the statistics. In the first instance, the number of countries 
which at the present time have data which it is possible to 
utilise for the purpose of international indexes is only nine. 
These include, it is true, with the exception mainly of the 
United Kingdom, the principal industrial countries of the world 
with an aggregate population of some 400 millions, and it is 
also true that the scope is wider than the number of countries 
alone would suggest ; but nevertheless the scope is considerably 
narrower than that of the index of numbers employed, to which 
it has to be applied. The question thus turns on the representa- 
tive character of these statistics, and here some general remarks 
are useful, indicating the difference in character of the data 
of average hours and absolute numbers of persons in employ- 
ment. 

It will be found that in countries which compile the two 
kinds of statistics the scope of the hours statistics is considerably 
narrower than that of numbers employed. This fact may partly 
be explained by the recent development of the statistics of 
hours; but this explanation goes part of the way only. In 
compiling statistics intended to enumerate the total number 
of persons, etc. (or the fluctuations in this number) the 
use of the representative method based on selected samples 
is beset with many great difficulties, some of which have been 
dealt with above. The objections to the representative method 
are less numerous and less serious, however, where it is a ques- 
tion of measuring a characteristic pertaining to the original 
statistical unit. Thus, in order to have satisfactory statistics 
of prices, consumption habits, etc., samples which are numerically 
comparatively small are generally sufficient. The same applies, 
to a certain degree, to the statistics of average hours. The 
influence of the magnitude of the scope of these statistics and 
its fluctuations is obviously less in this case than when numbers 
employed are measured ; it is for the same reason that statistics 
of percentages of unemployed persons are more reliable than those 
of numbers unemployed. 
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As regards the fluctuations in average hours worked, sta- 
tistics of this kind have their main value in connection with 
the business cycle. There is, in fact, good reason to believe that 
the influence of this phenomenon on hours is fairly uniform 
in character, although, of course, varying in strength from 
industry to industry and country to country. Thus, during 
a depression, average hours generally decrease either as an 
effect of legislation, or of voluntary measures “ rationing ”’ 
or “spreading ’’ work. During an up-swing, hours generally 
increase ; and, especially during the boom, industry “ works 
overtime ” in an increasing degree. These tendencies can be 
assumed to be fairly general, and indexes, if based on a suitably 
selected (or otherwise correctly weighted) sample will be likely 
to give satisfactory results. 

Considering the question internationally, arguments of a 
similar character can be advanced. The phenomenon of the 
business cycle is a universal one, at least as concerns the indus- 
trial world. It is practically certain that hours in all countries 
are longer during a boom than during a depression, and that 
the changes in time are gradual. It is certain, therefore, that 
an index of numbers in employment corrected by means of a 
fairly representative index of hours will be a closer approxima- 
tion to the changes in the volume of employment than the 
uncorrected index of numbers in employment. Of course, the 
question remains how far an index of hours based on existing 
material will be representative of the amplitude of the fluctua- 
tions. In this special case it would appear that, if exception 
is made for the United Kingdom, the scope is sufficiently wide 
to allow of fairly representative results. There does not appear 
to be any a priori reason to assume that the average of the 
fluctuations would be greatly different in countries included than 
in those which are not included. No definite answer, however, 
can be given to questions of this order on general grounds. 
The only satisfactory test is a pragmatic one. If the results 
agree fairly well with those which may for other reasons be 
anticipated, there is good reason to assume that the results 
are satisfactory, and vice versa. Further on it is shown that the 
international index of aggregate hours worked shows a very 
high correlation with indexes of world production ; and it can 
be assumed that indexes of hours worked have a higher degree 
of representativeness than would perhaps be assumed if considera- 
tion were taken only of the possible sources of error. On the 
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average, some of these errors balance each other; and, as so 
often happens in statistics, good results may be obtained on the 
basis of sources which each taken individually are not very 
reliable. 

Practical Conclusions 


(1) It is impossible at the present time to compile interna- 
tional indexes of aggregate hours worked, based on direct 
information from various countries. 

(2) It appears possible, however, to construct such an index 
by the indirect method, i.e., by multiplying the international 
index of workers in employment by an index more restricted 
in scope, of average hours per worker. 

(3) Although this method gives results which appear satis- 
factory, theoretically the procedure gives rise to far-reaching 
limitations and reservations. At the present time, indexes of 
this type can be constructed for yearly data only, and should 
be considered mainly in the nature of experiments supplying 
certain useful, although highly approximative, information on a 
significant subject. 


Discussion OF RESULTS 


The general discussion in the foregoing sections of this paper 
makes it possible to lay down general rules as to how, at the 
present stage of national statistics of employment, international 
indexes on this subject should be constructed. Obviously, 
however, these considerations do not permit definite judgment 
as to the practical usefulness of the measures actually con- 
structed. Their value depends also on the nature of the national 
statistics ; the aggregate effects of the practical shortcomings 
of these primary data cannot be foreseen, hence the necessity 
to apply also some more pragmatical tests. Although it is 
impossible to enter here into a detailed discussion of this delicate 
subject, the results are examined from two main view-points : 
first, as regards the degree of concordance between the different 
international indexes; and, second, as regards the relation 
between them and other relevant international statistics, 
especially production. 


Comparison between the Various Employment Indexes 


The indexes of numbers in employment and of degree of 
employment are based on different statistics ; they are different 
3 
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in scope and composition; and, since they relate to closely 
connected phenomena, they can to some extent be used to 
control each other. Figure III in the article on p. 788 below 
shows in graphic form the annual movements of the two indexes. 
Both the absolute level and the movements of the indexes are 
strikingly similar, considering the difference in their compo- 
sition and character. Both reach their minima in 1982 and 
increase after this date; by the end of 1986 they practically 
reach the 1929 level. This agreement suggests in the first place 
that over brief periods of time both indexes give an approxi- 
mately correct picture of the fluctuations of the general level 
of employment ; differences of a few points have no perceptible 
practical interest when it is the question of gauging roughly 
the general fluctuations in this phenomenon. 

If the fluctuations of the two indexes (cf. figures I and II 
in the article above referred to), are examined it is found also 
that these are very similar, indeed nearly identical. * 

The indexes nevertheless are not quite identical, and it is 
necessary to consider also their relative positions. The index 
of degree of employment falls less heavily during the depression 
and the recovery is slower than that of the index of numbers 
employed; and first, in 1986, the latter index reaches the level 
of the former. This is not exactly what would be expected 
on theoretical grounds. As during the crisis, the number of 
employables has continued to increase ; the decrease of numbers 
employed must have been less than the decrease in the proportion 
of employed people. In other words, the former index would 
throughout have been expected to be on a higher level. A con- 

1 The coefficient of correlation for the period 1929-1936 is exceedingly high» 


or not less than 0.99. Caution is called for in estimating the importance of this 
coefficient of correlation. The exceedingly high degree of correlation is, in fact, 
an indication that either one or the other (or both) of the indexes does not exactly 
correspond to the purpose for which it is constructed. The matter will be made 
clear by means of examples of annual data drawn from the national statistics. 
The United Kingdom has the most satisfactory data both on numbers in employ- 
ment and on degree of employment, as they are compiled on a very comprehensive 
basis. The coefficient of correlation in this case is only 0.80; in Sweden the 
coefficient of correlation between the index of numbers in employment (based on 
statistics of establishments) and of degree of employment (trade union percentages) 
is 0.98. In this case (cf. p. 682 above) it is known that the former index in type 
approaches the latter, and that this high coefficient is an expresssion, in part, of 
the shortcomings of the statistics. 

It is a fact worth noting in this connection that the correlation between the 
two world-indexes is higher than in any one of the individual countries for which 
it has been possible to undertake this control. It is also observed that the coeffi- 
cient of correlation is higher for the whole period 1928-1936 than for each particular 
year ; the coefficient is particularly low in 1982, the year of minimum employ- 
ment, where absolute changes in the level are very small, while at the same time 
the trend is less certain than in other years. 
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firmation of this rather obvious fact is found in the returns 
of countries possessing a coherent system of employment and 
unemployment statistics. Thus, in Great Britain the index of 
numbers employed lies throughout above that of degree of 
employment. ! 

This seeming contradiction of the position of the inter- 
national indexes is explained by the fact that the national data 
are not generally so satisfactory as those of Great Britain. They 
are subject to certain systematic errors. The discrepancy between 
the expected and the actual movements of the two indexes 
is due to the fact that the statistics of numbers employed 
over-estimate the shrinkage in employment or that the sta- 
tistics of degree of employment under-estimate it. The former 
alternative is unlikely, for as shown above this index (by includ- 
ing a certain number of series based on statistics of establish- 
ments) has, if anything, a downward bias, while there is nothing 
to suggest that the remaining statistics of social insurance com- 
prised in the index have any decided bias in either direction. 
On the other hand, it has been shown that the index of degree 
of employment, which includes—in addition to series of sta- 
tistics of establishments—statistics of unemployment, is 
likely to have a definite downward bias, at least during periods of 
depression. During such periods the proportion of unemployed 
registered tends to fall, and the employment percentages cal- 
culated on this basis will then show too high values. It may 
be taken therefore that the index of degree of employment 
during the depression—owing mainly to the influence of changes 
in the unrecorded “ invisible ’”' unemployment—lies relatively 
and absolutely on somewhat too high a level, which indicates 
also that during the depression the international index of unem- 
ployment, published by the Office, shows too low values. 

From what has been said the conclusion may be drawn that, 
during the depression, the index of numbers in employment 
represents a closer approximation to the degree of employment 
than does the index of this phenomenon. This, of course, should 
be regarded in the light of the fact that for brief periods near to 
the base period the two indexes should be nearly identical ; 
and that, as the index of absolute numbers is probably some- 
what more accurate, it will for a brief period represent the 
closest approximation to the movement of both phenomena. 
As the period of comparison is extended, the trend influences 


Cf. p. 613 above. 
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become gradually more important, and the relative position 
of the indexes becomes reversed. Already in 1986, the two 
indexes have taken their normal relative position, and it is to be 
expected that this situation will become progressively more 
accentuated. If these circumstances be kept in mind the passing 
anomaly in the relative position of the indexes would not appear 
to introduce any great practical limitation to their usefulness. 4 


Comparison between hours worked and production. 


The high degree of correlation between the indexes of num- 
bers in employment and the degree of employment is, in spite 
of certain reservations, an indication that they can be used 
for lack of something better as measures of fluctuations in 
employment. As regards the index of hours worked, no 
such correlation with other employment indexes is to be 
expected. On the other hand, there should, with the reserva- 
tions arising out of the nature of the statistics and the changes 
in productivity per hour worked, be a close agreement between 
the volume of production and employment. It is of particular 
interest, therefore, to compare the volume of industrial pro- 
duction with the index of hours. In the figure below the League 
of Nations index of industrial production is given and also 
the new index of hours, both excluding the U.S.S.R. 2 


INTERNATIONAL INDEX NUMBERS OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
AND OF AGGREGATE HOURS WORKED (ANNUAL AVERAGES), 1929-1936 


(Base: 1929 = 100) 


3 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
. Aggregate hours worked. 
1 A comparison between the two indexes discussed above and the index of 


aggregate hours would serve no useful purpose, for owing to the different character 
of the phenomena the coefficient of correlation between them has no definite 


a Cf. also in this connection; LEAGUE or Nations: World Production and 
Prices 1935-1936. Pp. 24-31. Geneva, 1936. 
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_ In view of the great differences in the construction of the 
‘two indexes and the great amount of heterogeneous material 
on which they are based, the close agreement between them is 
very noteworthy. The coefficient of correlation is exceedingly 
‘high, being not less than 0.94. The agreement extends both 
to the general level and to the movements. ! 

If the two indexes were of the same scope and constructed 
by adequate methods, they would show identical results as 
long as output per hour remained constant. It is a well-known 
fact, however, that the movement of rationalisation and the 
displacement of labour by machinery has not ceased during 
the depression. It is to be expected, therefore, that on the whole, 
at least during the upswing, production will increase faster 
than hours worked, although of course not necessarily faster 
than numbers employed. Regarding the figure, one finds also 
that since 1982 the production curve lies ahead of the curve 
of hours worked. 


International indexes of output per worker and per hour. 


By dividing the index of production by those of number 
employed and hours worked two further international indexes 


are obtained as a by-product ; these, subject as they are to the 
same general reservations as the composing series (they do 
not continue the same countries, nor are they weighted by 
identical methods), give rough expression to the fluctuations in 
output per man or hour, thus giving a rough measure of the 
influence on employment of changes in the efficiency of labour. 
These calculations have been undertaken here and the results 
are reproduced on the following page. 

It is believed that these indices have a certain value in 
themselves as a first attempt to measure internationally one 
of the most important social phenomena of our day. They 
might lead to interesting conclusions in various directions, but 
this is not the real point of interest in the present connection. 
It can be assumed, provided these indexes show results which 
appear just and reasonable in the light of other information 
on the subject, that they form an indirect confirmation of the 
practical value of the employment indexes. It falls outside 
the scope of this article to say whether this is really so ; it would 


1 It is necessary to point out, however, that particularly as regards scope, 
the indexes of production have certain limitations. ‘Theoretically, at least, the 
high degree of correlation between the two indexes observed above may therefore 
be caused by similar shortcomings in both. 
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involve much difficult research, and the answer to the question 
is left open. Prima facie, however, it is the impression of the 
present writer that there exists no important body of facts 
which would gainsay the assumption that the indexes are fairly 
reliable common-sense measures of efficiency of labour. To 
the extent that this holds true they may be taken as additional 
circumstantial evidence of the significance of the results obtained 
in constructing international measures of employment. 


CoNCLUSION 


In the nature of things, this brief discussion of the results 
obtained cannot be conclusive. In the last analysis indexes of 
this character are approximative and largely conventional 
means of expressing a complicated reality in simple terms, 
and their value must be seen in relation to the particular purposes 
for which they are compiled. Until more precise and more 
highly specialised analytical tools can be devised, the results 
obtained must be judged by pragmatical and common-sense 
standards. What has been said above, however, seems to justify 
the preliminary conclusion that, in spite of the numerous reser- 
vations and limitations to which they are necessarily subject 
and in spite of the approximate and indeed provisional character 
inherent in the results of a first experiment, these indexes can 
be used as a rough gauge of the phenomenon they are intended 
to measure. In view of all the elements of insecurity in their 
construction, it must be admitted that the degree of concordance 
between themselves and other relevant series is a remarkably 


high one. 


The Italian Corporations at Work 
by 


Odon Por 


The Italian Act of 5 February 1934, which aimed at effective 
organisation of the corporations on the basis of the main branches 
of industry, was dealt with in an article previously published 
in this Review. That article, however, which was written very 
soon after the Act came into operation, may be regarded as of a 
theoretical nature, merely explaining the essential characteristics 
of the new system. Now that this system has been put to the test, 
it is interesting to examine, in the light of experience, the manner 
in which it operates in practice. In the present article, Mr. Odon 
Por undertakes this examination, taking as examples two specially 
characteristic corporations—the Corporation for Beet and Sugar 
and the Corporation for Insurance and Credit. The author, 
relying upon reports drafted by the organs belonging to these 
corporations, as well as upon information given in the course 
of speeches made at the various meetings held by them, endeavours 
as it were to take down the machinery of the institution in order 
to explain more clearly how it works. He also seeks to indicate 
the direction towards which its operation tends, and to throw 
into relief the manner in which the various elements represented, 
particularly the workers, collaborate in the common task. 


ForREWORD 


HE present article takes up the illustration and interpreta- 
tion of the Italian corporative system at the point where 

they were left by the exhaustive study by Mr. Anselmo Anselmi, 
Director-General in the Secretariat of the National Council 
of Corporations, published in a previous number of the Review '. 


1 Cf. Anselmo ANsELMI : “ Trade Associations and Corporations in Italy after 
the Recent Reforms ”’, in International Labour Review, Vol. XX XI, No. 1, Jan. 1935. 
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Mr. Anselmi in his article clearly outlined the whole legal and 
organisational structure of the corporations ; and it is assumed 
here that the reader is acquainted with his description. 

Since January 1985 only two important amendments have 
been introduced in the laws which were then in force concerning 
the corporative system. One of these amendments, embodied 
in the Act of 18 April 1935, conferred on the central Corporative 
Committee all the powers and functions held by the other organs 
of the National Council of Corporations. When the corporations 
began to work, it became necessary to centralise functions and 
powers in the interests of co-ordination and management. 
In other words, what was required was the substitution, if 
only provisionally, of a small, restricted, and representative 
organisation for the other bodies which, more especially on 
account of their size, were unsuitable for this purpose, and would 
inevitably have slowed down the pace of the corporations’ 
activities. The other amendment, announced in January 1937, 
repeals the Act of 12 January 1933 which provided that new 
industrial establishments should only be opened, or existing 
establishments enlarged, by permission of the Government. 
In order to give effect to that law, a committee was set up at 
the Ministry of Corporations, to advise on applications for per- 
mission to open new establishments or enlarge those already 
in existence. The committee worked under the chairmanship 
of the Under-Secretary of State for Corporations or of an 
official appointed by him. It consisted of representatives of the 
technical ministries concerned and representatives of the Con- 
federation of Industry (Employers) and the Confederation of 
Industrial Workers. The existence of this committee was easy 
to explain during a period of acute economic depression, when 
its main purpose was to prevent any increase in industrial 
equipment or uncalled-for investments which might have made 
the situation even more confused than it was. During a period 
of industrial development, however, or in other words at the 
present time, when production is increasing in every field 
and is in no way impeded, the committee as constituted afforded 
no guarantee that it would be sufficiently competent, but rather 
gave grounds for anxiety that it might play into the hands of 
those who wished to limit any increase in production, or desired 
that any development there was should take place in their own 
existing undertakings. By transferring the functions of the com- 
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mittee to the corporations which represent all interests and all 
active forces, the new Act affords the greatest measure of pro- 
tection against any danger of monopolistic production and 
against any precarious or speculative investment. The Act 
provides that the powers mentioned might, in an emergency, 
-be exercised not only by the corporations as a whole but by 
a smaller committee set up by the corporations. The new powers 
conferred on the corporations were immediately exercised by 
the Corporation for the Chemical Industries which, at its 
meeting on 25 January 1937, examined the latest applications 
for permission to open new industrial establishments, approving 
six, rejecting two, and retaining one for further consideration. 
In connection with the forthcoming constitutional reform which 
will replace the present Parliament by the Chamber of Fasci 
and Corporations, all the corporative organisations will be 
reviewed and systematised so that there will be no difficulty 
in explaining all their activities, including the regulating func- 
tions conferred upon them by the Act under which they were 
set up. The apparent overlapping between the corporative 
organisations among themselves, and between these and the 
older legislative bodies, will then definitely disappear and will 
be replaced by a unified corporative system. 


At a National Congress held in Rome by the officers of the 
workers’ associations last June, reference was made to the parti- 
cipation of workers in the activities of the corporations. By 
courtesy of the chairman of the Confederation of Industrial 
Workers, the author was able to follow the discussions and was 
profoundly impressed. What he, as indeed many other students, 
had thought to be still in a more or less embryonic state, now 
appeared as an active agent both in the moral and in the material 
sphere. He was particularly struck by the confidence the mem- 
bers of the congress showed in the ability of the corporative 
movement, not only to review periodically the workers’ standard 
of living (this was the congress which proposed that salaries 
and wages should be raised throughout the country, a proposal 
which was quickly put into effect), but also to transform the 
Italian economic system into something quite new. According 
to the statements made by the members of the congress, this 
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new system which for some time already has been developing 
in the direction of autarky, cannot expand into anything but 
a system of prosperity. 

From their experience, which has been acquired in daily 
dealings with corporative organisations, the members of the 
congress had, without theorizing in the least, drawn the conclu- 
sion that the stimulus afforded and the discipline imposed by 
the corporative system has increased the efficiency of produc- 
tion and finance to such an extent as to bring the problem of 
prosperity into the realm of practical politics. Prosperity is 
inherent in corporative autarky. The question as to how this 
prosperity is to be shared must therefore be raised and investi- 
gated. That is a statement of fact, but it is also a revelation. 
It reveals the intimate significance and forecasts the ultimate 
result of a method which is already in operation—the method 
of co-operation, which consists, not in robbing Peter to pay — 
Paul and going no further, but in securing, by combined action, 
an abundance of goods and services for all. ; 

The congress recalled Mussolini’s notable speech to the 
workers of Milan in 1934, when he said: “In this century 
we cannot admit that material want is inevitable; we can 
only accept the distressing incidence of physical suffering. The 
absurdity of scarcity which has been brought about artificially 
cannot be tolerated. Such scarcity condemns the crying ineffi- 
ciency of the system. Modern science has succeeded in increasing 
opportunities for piling up wealth. Science, controlled and 
directed by the will of the State, ought to solve the other pro- 
blem, that of distributing wealth in such a way as to prevent 
the tragic, paradoxical and cruel occurrence of want in the midst 
of plenty. Every effort of mind and of body will be required to 
achieve this end. ” 

Mussolini’s speeches are guiding lines for action. Production, 
now that its technical difficulties have been overcome, should 
be deliberately designed to supply all that it is capable 
of supplying, within the country and irrespective of what is 
being done in other countries. The corporations were set up 
and brought into action with a view to this function of direction, 
which would defeat its own ends if it did not promote national 
consumption of what the country succeeds in producing. 

Every branch of production and distribution is required 
to co-operate through its representatives in the work of the 
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corporation, together with the political authorities which 
represent the interests of the State and of the consumers. 

Clearly, the proprietors, managers and technical staff of 
an undertaking, whatever its nature, are ready to represent, 
formulate, set out and defend the interests of their particular 
branch in the corporation, since they are constantly concerned 
with these matters. That the workers should take an interest 
in the affairs of the industry in which they are employed is a 
comparatively new development. The angle from which they 
approach these questions, however, is entirely new. So far the 
workers have considered their own economic problem as being 
independent of production, as if there were no relation between 
the two. Once the work had been done and the wage paid, there 
was no longer any organic connection between the operative 
and the undertaking, between the operative and production. 
Thus, in one way, the workers were hostile to the undertaking, 
to production and to the managerial staff. This attitude was 
reflected in that of their trade organisations. Nowadays, on 
the contrary, the effective operation of the corporative system 
establishes a relation between the workers and the individual 
undertaking in which they are employed, as though it were 
partly their own. It gives them a stimulus, associating their 
interests with production as a whole, as if the responsibility 
for directing production had been entrusted to the workers, 
jointly with the owners and managerial staff, by the community. 

This change of attitude is of immense importance and goes 
much further in its development than any material and direct 
form of collective action. The effect of the change is to make the 
extent of the remuneration and the rate of distribution depend 
on the productivity of the country—i.e., on productive output 
as a whole, in the management of which the workers participate. 

The owners and managers of the undertaking are ready, 
both individually and, in their economic organisations, collec- 
tively, to supply the organisation at all times with reports 
concerning the problems and interests of their industry, just 
as they are prepared to discuss such matters at corporation 
headquarters, having already regularly discussed them else- 
where. The workers on the other hand, who in the past only 
considered industrial problems superficially, or did not consider 
them at all, must study these questions thoroughly before they 
can discuss them in the corporations. 
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Accordingly, throughout the workers’ organisations inten- 
sive study is in progress. This is an entirely new development. 
The provincial federations of workers have set up special 
centres, and are continuing to set up others, where workers and 
local organisers may discuss and study the problems which 
the corporations propose to consider. The centres examine 
the opinions, suggestions and results of experience communi- 
cated to them, passing these on to the trade federations and 
confederations. All these organisations have already set up 
corporative services which they have provided with the necessary 
technical staff. The central services of the federations or confede- 
rations, on the other hand, look to the provincial organisations 
for information and data. The result of this active interchange 
is the reports which the various federations and confederations 
submit to the corporations. 

These reports of the workers, together with those supplied 
by the other organisations forming part of the corporation, 
serve as a basis for discussion in the latter, and for the decisions 
to which discussion leads. 

All the twenty-two corporations have already completed 
their first cycle of work, while some of them have even com- 
pleted a second. In the space which is available for the present 
study it would not be possible to mention all the problems 
examined by the corporations or all the decisions taken by these 
bodies. Still less would it be possible to record the reasoning 
on which these decisions were based. Accordingly, in order to 
explain exactly what the corporations essentially are—what 
they are doing and in what direction they are tending—it 
has seemed expedient and useful to select two corporations 
and to illustrate their activity. The organisations chosen for 
this purpose are the Corporation for Beet and Sugar and the 
Corporation for Insurance and Credit. 

_ With a view to giving as complete and detailed a picture 
as possible, the author studied the reports submitted by various 
bodies forming part of the corporations in question, and dis- 
cussed them with authorities of recognised competence on these 
subjects. Finally, he completed his description by comparing 
the problems and arguments mentioned in the reports with the 
interpretations given orally at the meetings of the corporations. 
A great many technical details have been mentioned ; but it 
is only with reference to their technical aspects that the wider 
economy and social problems may be defined and appreciated. 
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The special purpose of this article is to outline the contribution 
made by the workers to the discussions and decisions taken, 
and to illustrate the nature of that contribution. 


Tue CORPORATION FOR BEET AND SuGAR 


The Corporation consists of a president and 15 members ; 
its composition is as follows : 

Three members, including the vice-president, representing 

the National Fascist Party ; 

Two members representing the employers and two the work- 
ers in the beet-growing industry ; 

One member representing the employers and one the workers 
in the sugar-manufacturing industry 

One member representing the employers and one the 
workers in the alcohol industry ; 

One member representing the employers and one the work- 
ers in the trades distributing the products mentioned 
above ; 

“ One representative of the independent agricultural experts ; 
and 

One representative of the independent chemical experts. 

The Corporation held its first session on 30 March and 1 and 
2 April 1935. 

The items on the agenda were the following : 

(1) the manufacture of fuel alcohol from beet ; 

(2) fiscal provisions relating to the consumption of sugar ; 

(3) regulations concerning sugar-beet growing ; 

(4) the control of the production of and trade in sugar-beet 

; 

(5) relations between the sugar-manufacturing and the 

sugar-consuming industries. 

(6) regulation of the sale price of sugar. 

The first problem is obviously a very important one, both 
from the point of view of national defence and from that of 
commercial equilibrium. The views expressed by the branches 
of industry and trade more directly concerned may be sum- 


marised as follows. 
The industrialists associated in the National Consortium 


of Sugar Manufacturers maintained that the price at which they 
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were required to sell alcohol for use as motor fuel was lower 
than the cost of production and that this hindered the develop- 
ment of the industry. Under an Act passed in 19380 they had to 
supply for this purpose at a price of 1.80 lire, subsequently 
raised by successive stages to 1.55 lire, 25 per cent. of the alcohol 
distilled from molasses. In order to arrive at an output which 
would be large enough to bring about an appreciable reduction 
in imports of motor fuel, they urged that alcohol should be 
guaranteed a market at prices which would permit of its also 
being manufactured from beet. They had drawn up a plan 
on these lines which, if gradually applied, would have made it 
possible to raise annual output, within four years, to the re- 
quired level of one million hectolitres. They were prepared 
to carry out this plan, enlarging existing establishments and 
opening new ones, provided that, year by year, in proportion to 
the annual increase in the production of alcohol for motor fuel, 
consumers were to be compelled to increase the percentage 
of alcohol mixed with petrol ; and provided, further, that the 
price for each season was to be fixed by the competent authorities 
with reference to the cost of production. 

The beet growers, organised as the National Association 
of Beet Growers, pointed out that beet-growing brought profits 
not merely to the growers but to many other branches of activ- 
ity ; and that it contributed substantially to improving agri- 
cultural technique and might ensure similar benefits in the 
recently reclaimed areas. On these grounds they would like 
to see the plan for the production of alcohol put into effect 
even more quickly, provided the price of the beet they supplied 
to the factories would not be reduced. The Association also argued 
that, while the price of fuel alcohol might seem absolutely 
uneconomical as compared with the original price of petrol 
and the price the beet growers received for their produce, it 
could not be considered so in the long run in view of the agri- 
cultural improvements for which the credit lay with the beet- 
growing and manufacturing industries. Finally, the Association 
proposed that the existing distilleries should not be expected 
to make arrangements for producing all the fuel alcohol required, 
but that small distilleries should be set up in each beet-growing 
undertaking to distil alcohol direct from the beet. 

The Confederation of Agricultural Workers shared the 
view that beet growing conferred a great many advantages 
both on agriculture and on the population. It mentioned the 
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provisions introduced in other countries to promote and protect 
the production of fuel alcohol as a factor in the agricultural 
problem, taking the latter term in its broadest acceptance ; 
and it agreed that small rural distilleries should be established. 
The Confederation further expressed the opinion that much 
damage would be done if the price of beet used for distilling 
alcohol were, as had been suggested in some quarters, lowered 
beyond that of the beet used for sugar manufacturing. On the 
other hand, an analysis of sugar-manufacturing costs might 
reveal the existence of margins which would permit of reducing 
the price of alcohol. 

The Confederation of Industrial Workers admitted that 
the price at which fuel alcohol was sold was not very remun- 
erative ; but, on the other hand, it expressed anxiety lest there 
should be a considerable fall in revenue in the event of the duty 
on petrol being substantially reduced with a view to lowering 
the price. It pointed out that certain technical improvements 
would permit of lowering the cost of production to an appreciable 
extent ; for instance, hydro-electric power, which should be 
supplied by the private companies at special rates, might be 
used instead of imported coal. The Confederation recommended 
that the problem should be examined in collaboration with the 
Corporation for the Chemical Industries. 

The joint resolution suggested that a plan should be drawn 
up for gradually raising the output of the quantity of beet 
alcohol which consumers would finally be required to mix with 
their petrol, and further mentioned the expediency of having the 
alcohol produced not only in industrial establishments but also 
in rural distilleries. In consequence, the Central Corporative 
Committee, at its session held in April 19385, fixed a period of 
four years within which the output of fuel alcohol was to be 
increased to an extent which would permit of making it compul- 
sory for all petrol used as motor fuel to be mixed with alcohol 
in the proportion of 20 per cent. alcohol to 80 per cent. petrol. 

With a view to co-ordinating the activities of the beet and 
sugar and chemical corporations, the vice-president of the. 
former was appointed as a member of the Technical Corporative 
Committee for Liquid Fuels. 


* 
* * 


_ Fiscal policy in regard to sugar was examined in all its 
aspects. The sugar manufacturers suggested that the practice 
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of maintaining a lower duty on sugar manufactured for the 
jam industry should be continued and extended to the other 
sugar-using industries. They argued that the loss in revenue 
would quickly be compensated by an increase in sugar con- 
sumption. They further proposed that, in the interests of all 
consumers, the maximum amount of revenue to be derived 
from the sugar duty should be fixed and that the rate should 
be reduced pari passu with the increase in the total revenue 
consequent on increased consumption. 

The National Association of Beet Growers and the Con- 
federation of Agricultural Workers, on the other hand, were 
of opinion that the State should not take any risks in regard 
to revenue and, therefore, proposed that the manufacturing 
duty on sugar should be replaced by some other duty which 
would not affect the impoverished population. The conse- 
quence of such a measure would be that the State would receive 
an amount equal to that derived from the sugar duty, while both 
the direct and the industrial consumption of sugar would increase. 

The Confederation of Industrial Workers, after hearing 
the views of the Federation of Chemical Workers, opposed a 
request from the manufacturers that all sugar imports should 
be prohibited. It suggested that tariff protection should 
gradually be lowered so that the associated producers might be 
induced to bring the price of sugar into line with the reduced 
prices of many other commodities. 

The resolution adopted in this respect suggested, among 
other things, that the duty should be reduced or partially 
replaced in such a way and to such an extent as might be con- 
sidered best calculated to increase consumption without causing 
any diminution in the present revenue of the State. 

Consequently, the Central Corporative Committee stated 
that it was in favour of the fiscal facilities granted to the jam 
industry being maintained and improved. It further recom- 
mended fixing the present revenue derived from the sugar 
tax as a maximum so that, in the likely event of consumption 
increasing, the rate of the duty might progressively and gra- 
dually be lowered. 

In view of the Corporation’s recommendations, the Decree 
of 4 July 1935 fixed the manufacturing duty at 20 lire per 
quintal ; and further provided that the special rate payable 
by the fruit-preserving and jam industry should subsequently 
be lowered by 5 lire. 
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How the price of sugar was fixed in consequence of this 
Decree will be seen below. 

The National Association of Beet Growers explains the 
position in regard to sugar-beet growing as follows : 

Up to 1931, beet growing had been unrestricted; but in 
1982 it became necessary to introduce limitation and control, 
the reasons being that large quantities of sugar had been left 
over and that the crop was considerably in excess of what the 
demand had been in previous years ; a further cause lay in the 
economic depression. A system of production quotas was then 
instituted, the number of quintals of beet which each member 
of the association might deliver to the factories being fixed 
in proportion to an analysis of average total crops, in terms 
of weight and sugar content, for the preceding three years. This 
measure of control, which was applied in 1932, did not meet 
with a favourable reception from the farmers—in the first 
place because, to some extent, it deprived the good farmer 
of any incentive to improve the yield of his land and the quality 
of his produce, and secondly because, if seasonal conditions 
had proved particularly satisfactory, in many areas the growers 
would not have known what to do with the excess. Accordingly 
in 1933 and 1934 another system was applied. The area which 
each farmer was allowed to cultivate was reduced, as compared 
with the area cultivated in 1980, while a limit was set to the 
amount of beet he might deliver to the factories, this limit being 
calculated in terms of weight, with reference to the average 
productivity of the manufacturing area. Any excess due to a 
difference in the area actually cultivated and that assigned to the 
beet grower under the agreement was to be accepted by the 
factories for the next season’s account. This system is far from 
being perfect ; for the time being, however, it involves fewer 
disadvantages than any other which could be put into practical 
application. Nevertheless, it only affords the associations which 
are parties to the agreement very relative protection against 
such cultivation as is either unauthorised or difficult to control ; 
or against a further and far graver breach consisting in the deli- 
very of produce to the factories by recourse to expedients which 
may be more or less legitimate, but which, in any event, defeat 
the purpose of maintaining equilibrium between the output of 
sugar and the needs of the country. In order to avoid these 
difficulties, the beet growers submitted proposals for regulations 
which the Corporation was required to draft for the purpose. 

4 
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These proposals were supported by the Confederation of Agri- 
cultural Workers and by the Federation of Sugar Manufacturers. 
They were embodied in regulations limiting the area which beet 
growers might cultivate during the 1935 season to that fixed 
in the beet-growing contracts concluded, under the agreement 
of 8 March 1985, between the National Association of Beet 
Growers and the National Consortium of Sugar Manufacturers. 
The regulations further provided that the farmers might only 
deliver to the sugar manufacturers the beet crop yielded by the 
areas in question. They confirmed the rule that beet growers 
were not to use their sugar-beet fields for growing crops for 
fodder ; and were accompanied by the provision that the com- 
petent beet growers’ associations should exercise a strict control 
over the areas under cultivation and the quantities of beet 
delivered. They were duly and fully codified, and their applica- 
tion has been attended by the most satisfactory results. The 
regulations are of the utmost importance from a constitutional 
point of view, because they are the first set of rules to be issued 
by the Corporations and because they were not only drafted 
but enforced directly and exclusively by the Corporation itself. 
They thus gave effect to one of the fundamental provisions of 
the Act of 5 February 1934, which instituted the Corporations 
and defined their rights and duties as including the power to 
legislate. 

In accordance with the procedure laid down by the Act 
in force, the rules drafted by the Corporation were approved 
by the Central Corporative Committee ; and, following publica- 
tion in the Gazzetta U fficiale in the form of a Decree issued by the 
Head of the Government (No. 525 of 3 May 1935), they acquired 
the force of law. 

The regulations in question are therefore corporative regula- 
tions, which have come into legal operation, not after discussion 
and adoption by the two Houses of Parliament, but after being 
drafted by the Corporation, approved by the highest corporative 
instance, and issued in the form of a Decree by the Head of the 
Government. The legislative powers of the Corporation have 
thus been given effect, and by this process the Corporation has 
been placed, within the limits of its competence, on the same 
level as the two Chambers, thereby fully confirming the prin- 
ciples and the organisation of the corporative system. 

As regards the production of beet for the distilling of fuel 
alcohol, an agreement was subsequently concluded between 
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the parties concerned, under the auspices of the Beet and Sugar 
Corporation and on the lines indicated by the Corporative 
Committee for Liquid Fuels (an offshoot of the Chemical Corpora- 
tion) to develop beet-growing as far as is necessary to carry out 
the scheme for the production of fuel alcohol laid down by the 
Corporative Committee in question. 


* 
* * 


For some years past the sugar manufacturers and beet 
growers have been considering the production of and trade 
in sugar beet seed. In collaboration with the State Beet-growing 
Centre in Rovigo, they set up a technical committee. After 
study and experiment, this Committee was able to draw up 
scientific standards for the control and rationalisation of the 
production of beet seed, with reference both to the quality 
and the quantity of the crop. These standards, which were 
likewise approved by the Confederation of Agricultural Workers, 
were submitted to the Corporation and embodied in a resolu- 
tion stating that all the seed required in Italy should be grown 
in the country, and that the organisation and control of seed- 
growing should be entrusted to a consortium formed by the 
interested parties. The consortium was never set up; never- 
theless the producers took action on the lines recommended 
by the Corporation, and in 1987 succeeded in fully meeting 
the country’s requirements in beet seed. 


* 
* * 


As regards relations between the sugar-manufacturing 
industry and the sugar-consuming industries, the Corporation 
examined the question whether it would not be expedient 
to find a way of increasing the production and consumption 
of jam by lowering the sale price to the public, it being assumed 
that this would stimulate the demand for sugar and provide 
a wider outlet for fresh fruit. Attention was drawn to the rela- 
tion between price and consumption in the case of beet sugar, 
confectionery, jam, etc. Consideration was also given to the 
relation between increased consumption in general and price 
reduction, and further to the possibility of reducing both the 
rate of the sugar duty and the price of sugar to an extent which, 
if attended by a corresponding increase in consumption, would. 
avoid any shrinkage in the proceeds of the duty, and ensure 
a fair profit to the industry. The possible desirability of review- 
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ing the scale of increased prices charged by retailers was also 
_ discussed ; and reference was made to the fact that in previous 
years the jam-making industry had received from the Govern- 
ment a subsidy derived from taxes levied on the Consortium 
of Sugar Manufacturers. However, the principal proposals 
were that the sugar manufacturers should lower the price of 
the sugar they supplied to the jam industry, and that 
application should be made for an adequate reduction of the 
corresponding duty. Owing to the large number of complicated 
issues raised by it, this question could not be dealt with fully 
and, as will be seen, it came up for discussion again as one of 
the principal items on the agenda of the second session of the 
Corporation held in 1936. 


* 


As regards the sale price of sugar, the Corporation held 
that a single price ought to be fixed for the whole country. 

As has been seen, the Ministerial Decree of 4 July 1935 
lowered the manufacturing duty from 400 to 380 lire per quintal 
on all sugar manufactured for direct consumption, and further 
provided that the duty on sugar for industrial consumption 
should eventually be reduced from 100 to 95 lire. At the same 
time, the beet growers and sugar manufacturers agreed to reduce 
the price of sugar by 6.50 lire per quintal. Thus the total 
benefit to the consumer amounted to 26.50 lire. 

In view of these reductions, the competent industrial 
associations concluded two separate agreements regulating the 
sale of sugar by sugar-manufacturers to wholesalers, on the 
one hand, and the sale by wholesalers to retailers, and by the 
latter to consumers, on the other. 

After approval by the Central Corporative Committee, 
these agreements were published in a Decree issued by the 
Head of the Government on 14 February 1936. 

The first agreement was concluded on 14 September 1935 
between the National Federation of Sugar Manufacturers and 
the National Federation of Grocers and Dealers in Colonial 
Produce. This agreement regulates the wholesale trade in sugar. 
The two Federations undertook to collaborate in carrying out 
the agreement “with a view to settling the various special 
cases and the problems which might arise in regard to them”’. 

The second agreement was concluded on 20 September 
1935 between the National Federation of Dealers in General 
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Foodstuffs, the National Federation of Grocers and Dealers 
in Colonial Produce, the National Federation of Public Under- 
takings, and the National Co-operative Institute. This agree- 
ment fixes the sale-price of sugar supplied by wholesalers to 
retailers. 

The price at which sugar is sold by retailers to the public 
varies by a few centesimi according to the distance from the 
centre of supply, and is fixed by joint committees representing 
the trade associations concerned. These joint committees 
are advised by the competent provincial associations and 
instructed by the National Fascist Party, which, before issuing 
instructions, listens to what the representatives of the various 
branches of industry have to say. 

Special sanctions, which are mainly imposed by the associa- 
tions themselves, are provided for breaches of agreement. 

The two agreements were to remain in force until 31 October 
1936, but are renewable from year to year. 

As a result of the provision mentioned above, which lowered 
the manufacturing duty on sugar, and of the agreements con- 
cluded between the manufacturers and wholesalers on the one 
hand and the wholesalers and retailers on the other, the price 


of ordinary sugar to the direct consumer has been reduced 
from 6.40 lire to 6.10. 


* 
* * 
The agenda of the Corporation’s Second Session, held on 
22 and 28 October 1986, was as follows : 


1. fiscal provisions relating to sugar ; 

2. relations between the sugar-manufacturing and sugar- 
consuming industries ; 

8. control of beet-growing ; 

4, economic agreements for the sugar trade ; 

5. fuel alcohol. 


In his opening speech, the Vice-President of the Corporation 
recalled the fact that all the resolutions adopted at the First 
Session had been carried into effect either by legislation or 
by agreements concluded between the associations. He also 
pointed out that the producers represented in the Corporation 
had succeeded in considerably increasing the output of fuel 
alcohol. A lively discussion arose in regard to the import duty 


on sugar. 
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The Federation of Manufacturers of Sugar, Confectionery 
and Allied Products and the National Consortium of Sugar 
Manufacturers jointly maintained that the existing import 
duty on sugar should continue to be levied for an indefinite 
period and that the amount should be fixed from year to year 
at a level which would protect producers against a probable 
fall in foreign prices. | 

In support of this implicit request for a more substantial 
measure of tariff protection, the two organisations pointed 
out that it need not give rise to any anxiety in regard to the 
home market, for since 1926 the sale price of sugar had always 
been regulated seasonally by the Government, not indeed 
with reference to developments in the foreign market but 
according to the opportunities for national production. They 
asked, on the other hand, that the sale price of sugar should 
be fixed, as in the past, for each season ; since as is well known 
the factors entering into the cost of sugar may vary from crop 
to crop. They proposed that Italian sugar should be protected 
in Libya and Italian East Africa by means of a prohibitive 
increase in the duty on foreign imports. Finally, they expressed 
the view that the slight increase observed in the consumption 
of sugar during the previous year did not for the time being 
justify any further decrease in the manufacturing duty. 

The Confederation of Agriculture was in complete agree- 
ment with the arguments advanced by the manufacturers. 
These were also supported by the Confederation of Agricultural 
Workers which, however, suggested that the areas allotted 
for beet-growing should be increased in order to ensure an 
adequate supply of raw material in the event of bad seasons 
and also to raise the output of alcohol. 

The Confederation of Industrial Workers, on the other 
hand, saw no reason for changing the existing system which 
afforded the possibility of adjusting the sugar duty at any 
time to fluctuations either in the international or in the home 
market. In reply to the manufacturers’ assertion that the 
whole burden of previous reductions in the price of sugar had 
been borne by the industry, the industrial workers referred on 
the one hand to the decrease in the cost of the raw materials 
used and in wages, and on the other to the advantages derived 
from improvements in industrial technique. These improve- 
ments had increased output and reduced the cost of labour. 
Improvements in the technique of beet-growing had conferred 
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similar benefits by increasing the sugar content of the beet 
and the yield of the areas under cultivation. The cumulative 
effect of all these improvements had, according to the Confede- 
ration of Industrial Workers, fully offset the decrease in the 
price of sugar which, between 1926 and 1935 had amounted 
to 32.2 per cent. In fact a further decrease in price would have 
been possible as evidenced by the considerable profits shown 
on the balance sheets of the sugar-manufacturing firms. Finally, 
the Confederation agreed to the proposal that the tariff duties 
levied in the colonies and the Empire should be such as to pro- 
tect the Italian sugar industry. 

The Confederation of Commerce likewise agreed that the 
existing practice of fixing the tariff duty on sugar annually 
should be continued, this being a means of inducing Italian 
manufacturers to lower their costs of production. The latter 
Confederation held that a further decrease in the manufacturing 
duty would be justified, since the last decrease made in response 
to the wishes of the Corporation had led to a 2.46 per cent. 
rise in the consumption of sugar. This afforded sufficient 
evidence that the provision was a sound one. Finally, while 
agreeing to the proposal that colonial import duties on foreign 
sugar should be raised, the Confederation of Commerce proposed 
that the import duty levied in the colonies on Italian sugar 
should be lowered; this would protect Italian sugar without 
increasing the cost of living in the colonies. 

The Confederation of Commercial Workers, on the other 
hand, was in favour of stabilising import duties. It recommended 
that these should be kept at a moderate level and that the whole 
tariff problem should be reviewed with reference to costs of 
production. 

The Corporation, since it had not sufficient information 
available to enable it to decide what would be a fair price 
for sugar, confined itself to adopting a resolution to the effect 
that the validity of the Decree then in force and expiring on 
81 October concerning the import duty on sugar should be 
prolonged for a further period, and that the tariff régime then 
applying in Italy should be extended to Italian East Africa. 
The discussion of the fiscal provisions relating to sugar was 
adjourned until further experience of the measure introduced 
by the Ministerial Decree of 4 July 1985 (which, as has been 
seen, lowered the duty) had afforded a more definite indica- 
tion as to what line should be followed in future. 
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The Corporation, however, did not close the discussion 
on this subject when it adopted the resolution mentioned 
above. On the contrary, it opened a further debate which is 
perhaps the most important that has so far taken place in a 
Corporation. While all the organisations belonging to it agree 
as to the necessity and expediency of according sufficient 
protection to the sugar industry, the Corporation has asked for 
an opportunity to investigate all the conditions affecting the 
production of sugar in order that it may determine the extent 
of that protection. 

In this connection, the representatives of the industrial 
workers laid stress on the need forcontrol throughout the sugar 
industry, and submitted a resolution which, in substance, 
subsequently took the form of a decision to set up a Technical 
Committee on sugar-production costs. 

The representative of the beet growers did not in principle 
object to investigations into price-fixing, provided these were 
confined to the 1937-1988 season. He suggested, however, 
that if the beet crop were to be increased, the price of the 
commodity would have to be known in good time. 

The representative of the National Consortium of Sugar 
Manufacturers did not think that, for the time being, any 
effective action could be expected from the Corporative Com- 
mittee dealing with production, costs and sale prices. For the 
purposes of the season which had just started, he preferred 
a definite and immediate decision regarding rates of import 
duty, the production programme and selling prices. 

The representative of the Confederation of Commerce, 
supporting the proposal made by the industrial workers, pointed 
out that the results of the investigation into costs of produc- 
tion would afford not only the data on which the tariff and fiscal 
policy with respect to sugar would have to be based, but also 
useful information in regard to the manufacture of jam, pre- 
served fruits, confectionery, and liqueurs. Sugar manufacturing 
was, he submitted, unavoidably linked up with these other 
industries. The expert of the Grape-growing and Wine Corpora- 
tion, who was invited to give his views at the meeting of the 
Corporation for Beet and Sugar, pointed out that the heavy- 
wine industry ought to be supplied with Italian sugar and should 
not be obliged to purchase sugar abroad. With reference to 
the proposed enquiry into costs, he mentioned investigations 
which had been carried out into agricultural costs, and expressed 
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the view that similar methods might be applied in the industrial 
field. 

The expediency of setting up a Technical Corporative 
Committee was then questioned; it was suggested that the 
work could quite well be done by a ministerial committee. 
The President of the Confederation of Industrial Workers main- 
tained that the proper place for studying the problem of costs 
and prices was the Corporation, and that all the detailed work 
could then be carried out by the Committee, which had rightly 
been defined as the executive organ of the Corporation itself. 
The latter should be permanently engaged in investigating 
the major problems of production, and should supply the informa- 
tion on which the decisions of the Corporation and of the 
governmental authorities would be based. 

Mr. Lantini, Minister of Corporations and President of the 
Beet and Sugar Corporation, then summed up the views expressed 
in the course of the discussion regarding the powers and duties 
to be assigned to the proposed Corporative Committee. He 
referred to the suggestion made by the workers’ representatives 
that this Committee should be requested to consider among 
other things the relations between sugar manufacturers and the 
sugar-using industries. He proposed that the Technical Cor- 
porative Committee should be asked to investigate relations 
between the various branches of the sugar industry and the 
sugar trade as a whole. 

This comprehensive proposal made by the Minister was 
then unanimously adopted in the following form : 

In view of the im - i 
the special conditions under which that industry operates ; 

And whereas it is necessary to reduce costs of production to the 
lowest possible level in order to secure the maximum increase in the 
consumption of a commodity which is of so great a nutritive value 
and is capable of considerable further development, whether in respect 
of direct consumption or of the consumption of commodities of which 
Cor tive Committee, in th 
meaning atin é of the Act of 5 1984 (No. 163), 
Ace to regulate economic activities relating to the production 
of sugar. 

This resolution, which does not assign a limited task to the 
Corporative Committee, but gives the latter power to investigate 
all the factors bearing directly and indirectly on the production 
of sugar, is of immense practical as well as theoretical importance. 
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The effect of the resolution is that the corporative system 
which, in conjunction with the National Fascist Party (the 
latter being assisted by the trade associations), already regulates 
prices in every division of trade, and in some divisions of agri- 
cultural production, now enters into the very thick of economic 
activities by dealing with production and even with other 
aspects of economic life. Moreover, in this case the Corporation 
does not apply police criteria, but seeks to find the fair way out 
of the difficulty with which everyone, including the State, is 
faced, not only when the issue is to develop the many branches 
of economic activity which are allied to the sugar-producing 
industry and to stimulate the latter industry itself, but also 
when any branch of production has to be developed. 

As has been said, the Corporation is looking for the “ fair 
way ” because, although the corporative system does not deny 
an adequate return to capital, it will not allow industrial in- 
terests, which for technical, organisational, and financial reasons 
have in the course of time become virtual monopolies, to hinder 
subsequent and vaster developments. 

The Corporation, which has frequently been represented as a 
bulwark of capitalistic monopolies, has, on taking action for 
the first time, shown that its effect is to regulate such monopo- 
lies. Similarly, it will not allow the virtual monopoly over 
labour which is in the hands of the workers’ associations to be 
exercised by these in the future against the collective interest 
which the Corporation protects and promotes. 

A quiet investigation by the Corporation into conditions of 
production cannot but confer benefits on all, since any obstacle 
to development which might be detected by this means would 
certainly be eliminated. The enquiry itself will supply the basis 
for further progress. 

In the long run no one stands to lose by the inherent tendency 
of the system, the ultimate effect of which is to increase and not 
to restrict production and consumption. This holds good in 
the special case of the sugar-producing industry, as well as for 
all other branches of production. 


Exhaustive reports were submitted by the principal organisa- 
tions concerned in regard to relations between the sugar-manu- 


facturing and sugar-consuming industries. The arguments 
advanced were carefully examined in the course of the discussion. 


* 
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The Federation of Manufacturers of Sugar, Confectionery, 
and Allied Products pointed out that jam manufacturers, as a 
result of a concession made by the Government in order to 
develop the jam industry, had from 1924 onwards received 
partial refunds of the manufacturing duty —refunds which were 
gradually increased until in 1985 they reached a level of 285 lire 
per quintal out of a total amount of 380 lire (i.e. 1.42 lire per 
kilo of jam). Furthermore, with the help of the Government 
they had, during the last two years, obtained from the producers 
of beet sugar, rebates amounting to 64.65 lire on the prices 
charged to all other consumers, thereby reducing the cost of 
jam by 0.82 lire per kilo. This system of rebates allowable in 
respect of not more than 125,000 quintals, placed, on the one 
hand, too heavy a burden on the manufacturers represented 
by the Federation, while, on the other hand, the effect was to 
limit the consumption of jam. The manufacturers represented 
sold their sugar at prices which were below the cost of produc- 
tion, but they could not be expected to make unlimited con- 
cessions. The jam manufacturers complained that limitation 
compelled them to buy sugar at current prices, thereby incur- 
ring a loss on their sales of jam. The only way out would be to 
reduce the manufacturing duty, replacing it by a tax levied on 
certain branches of the industry alone. The benefit of any 
reduction in the manufacturing duty should also be granted to 
the confectionery industry. This industry employed 15,000 
workers, and the value of its output amounted to about 500 
million lire per annum. All the raw materials employed were 
derived from agriculture and yet, in spite of its considerable 
opportunities for development, the industry was not allowed 
any refund of the manufacturing duty. 

The Confederation of Agriculture and the Confederation of 
Agricultural Workers both supported these arguments. The 
latter referred to section 10 of the Act of 5 February 1934, 
No. 168, concerning the constitution and working of the cor- 
porations. Under this section the corporations are responsible 
for determining the price of consumption goods offered to the 
public on special terms. The Confederation of Agricultural 
Workers pointed out, in the interests of consumers, that any 
facilities already granted or which might in future be granted to 
the jam industry or to other industries which use or may in 
future use sugar as a raw material should be reflected in more 
substantial price cuts than there had been in the past. 
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The Federation of Manufacturers of Foodstuffs and Mis- 
cellaneous Agricultural Products recalled a principle which the 
Corporation had laid down at the previous session to the effect 
that any fiscal facilities allowed ought to be granted to all the 
consuming industries ; it further pointed out that, in the terms 
of a resolution adopted by the Corporation for Vegetable, 
Flower and Fruit Growing, all the sugar required by the jam 
industry ought to be placed at the disposal of the latter in un- 
limited quantities and at reduced prices by the organisations 
concerned, in order to secure a wider outlet for fruit which was 
not consumed as fresh fruit. Even during the preceding season, 
and after the resolutions mentioned above had been adopted, 
the quantity of sugar placed at the disposal of the jam manufac- 
turers at special prices had been insufficient. When they had 
used up the limited quantity so assigned to them, the manu- 
fecturers had had to buy sugar at current prices without, 
however, being able to raise the price of the finished product. 
The Federation reiterated the wishes of the manufacturers 
concerned to the effect that all the sugar they needed should 
be granted them at a price of 50 lire per quintal, and that the 
manufacturing duty should be reduced to 50 lire. The experience 
of the last few years showed that such measures would rapidly 
increase the consumption of preserved fruit and jam without 
reducing the total proceeds of the sugar manufacturing duty, 
while the sugar manufacturers would have a wider market. 

Further, the Federation argued that, if the cost of produc- 
tion could be reduced, it would be possible to export Italian 
jam, the quality of which was highly appreciated abroad. 

The member of the Corporation for Grape-growing and Wine, 
who attended the meeting of the Corporation for Beet and Sugar 
in the capacity of expert, asked that the heavy-wine industry 
should be treated on the same terms as the jam industry, in 
order that the former might not have to use foreign sugar, even 
in the form of temporary imports for manufacturing wine to 
be sold abroad. 

The National Institute for Preserved Foods presented a very 
full report dealing with every aspect of jam manufacture. Its 
representative, who likewise attended the meeting as an expert, 
stated that the Italian sugar-producing industry was very 
behindhand, and that the importance of enlarging the industry 
by promoting the manufacture of jam had only been appreci- 
ated in recent times. A new problem now arose, namely that of 
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fruit juice. The solution of this problem would lead to a wider 
use of Italian lemons, oranges and similar fruit, while it would 
also increase the production of aerated drinks. In order to 
achieve this, the sugar manufacturers would have to renew 
their efforts and, in his opinion, considerably reduce the price 
they at present charged for their products. 

The representative of the Confederation of Commerce 
agreed as to the necessity for developing all the industries which 
used sugar as a raw material, but pointed out that too much 
stress was laid on the facilities which should be granted by the 
State, seeing that it would be possible to reduce the present 
price of sugar. As has already been stated, speaking of fiscal 
provisions, he concurred in the decision that the cost of produc- 
ing sugar should be referred to a corporative committee. He 
suggested that this might become an inter-corporative committee 
or, in other words, it might include representatives of the Cor- 
poration for Vegetable, Flower, and Fruit Growing and the Cor- 
poration for Grape-growing and Wine. This would permit of 
securing a uniform and well-organised solution to a problem 
which concerned such a variety of industries. 

According to a report submitted by the Confederation of 
Industrial Workers, an enquiry, conducted by the Confederation 
in various parts of the country, had shown that the consumption 
of jam was increasing among the poorer population, and that this 
development ought to be encouraged not only in view of the 
high nutritive value of jam but also in the interests of fruit- 
growing and as a means of providing a substitute for imported 
foodstuffs. The Confederation therefore considered it expedient 
that further facilities should be granted to the jam industry 
and to all other industries using sugar as a raw material. With 
regard to the price at which sugar should be supplied to the 
fruit-preserving and jam industries, the workers’ representatives 
stated that the matter came within the competence of the cor- 
porative committee which it had already been proposed should 
be set up. Subject to this reservation they supported the 
resolution submitted by the manufacturers requesting the 
organisations concerned to reach an agreement before 31 October, 
i.e. the date on which the agreement, concluded in the preceding 
year, expired. 

In the resolution as adopted, the Corporation asked that 
further fiscal relief be granted to the jam industry and that the 
benefit of this relief be extended to the other industries which 
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use sugar as a raw material. It also requested the economic 
organisations concerned to allow the jam industry further 
facilities. 

Some effect has already been given to this resolution inas- 
much as the sugar manufacturers on the one hand and the 
sugar-consuming industries on the other have reached an 
agreement to the effect that a rebate of 57 lire per quintal shall 
be granted on the price of the sugar supplied to the consuming 
industries during the next season, in respect of not more than 
225,000 quintals as against 120,000 in the preceding season. 


* 
Owing more especially to changes in market conditions 
the control of beet-growing during the 1936-1987 season pre- 
sented some new features. 
Three points of view were expressed in this connection. 
(a) The Federation of Manufacturers of Sugar stated that 
the control instituted during the preceding season had been 
justified by a considerable surplus of sugar and by over-pro- 
duction of beet. There was no longer any surplus, and, in 
view of the fact that farmers were inclined to grow more pro- 
fitable crops such as hemp or maize, there was likely to be 
a shortage of beet. Further, there had been an increase in the 
demand for fuel alcohol. Accordingly there was no need to 
maintain the system of control and this should be abolished. 


(b) The Confederation of Agriculture, on the grounds 
that “ beet-growing should be adjusted to the national demand 
for sugar and alcohol ”’, proposed that the control introduced 
during the preceding season with a view to restricting the beet 
crop, which would otherwise have been excessive, should be 
extended and made applicable to the sugar manufacturers 
and beet growers who were not members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Beet Growers, the control having previously applied 
only to members of the Association. 

(c) The Confederation of Industrial Workers suggested 
that the existing control should not only be extended but 
also improved so as to ensure that, under better conditions, 
the national demand for sugar and fuel alcohol could be met 
in full. 

This last proposal seemed to be the one which was most 
in keeping with the corporative ideal, since it was calculated 
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not only to avoid any shortage of beet but also to prevent the 
migration of beet-growing from the areas which were most 
suitable by their nature and by tradition for this purpose to 
more distant areas where the cost of production was higher. 
Further, the proposal confirmed the principle that production 
should be uniformly controlled so as to ensure that the exist- 
ence of a branch of industry which played so important a 
part in the economic system as a whole, in national defence, 
and in providing employment for workers, should not be 
placed in difficulties and still less in jeopardy by a purely 
individualistic attitude influenced by the better return on 
crops other than those which were intimately and indissolubly 
linked with the production of sugar and fuel alcohol. 

The consensus of opinion which emerged from the expression 
of these different views was that the regulations applied during 
the previous year should hold good for the next season. This 
was stated in a resolution which also contained a recommend- 
ation to the effect that the Association of Beet Growers and 
the National Consortium of Sugar Manufacturers should make 
provision in the beet-growing agreement for penalties in the 
event of farmers failing to carry out their undertaking to 
cultivate the agreed areas. 

As regards the conclusion of commercial agreements in 
the sugar trade, the Fascist Confederation of Commerce re- 
ferred to the fact that the price of sugar was now fixed in agree- 
ments concluded between the beet growers and sugar manu- 
facturers, under the auspices of the Directorate-General of 
Industry in the Ministry of Corporations, and proposed that 
in future the price of sugar should be fixed yearly by the 
Corporation for Beet and Sugar. This proposal was made on 
the grounds that the corporative organisation in which the 
competent Ministries participated was really the competent 
body, since it represented the activities of all the interests 
involved in the sugar trade, including commercial interests. 
The latter were directly interested in fixing the basic price 
of sugar, inasmuch as this price influenced those at which 
sugar was sold by wholesalers to retailers and by retailers 
to consumers. It would not, therefore, be fair to exclude com- 
mercial interests from the discussion at a time when the pro- 
ducers were reaching an agreement in a matter of such funda- 
mental significance to the former. 

In substance, the Confederation of Commercial Workers 
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used the same arguments, strengthening these by the statement 
that the proposed method of regulation would be in conformity 
with the principles laid down as regards price fixing by the 
central bodies of the National Fascist Party. Under these 
principles, the workers’ organisations were to co-operate in 
questions which came within their specific competence. 

The Corporation, on the grounds that the Corporative 
Committee set up to investigate costs of production and prices 
-in all their aspects had not yet discussed and submitted its 
views, was unable to do anything but adopt a resolution to 
the effect that the economic agreement concerning the whole- 
sale trade in sugar should be renewed. 


* 


* * 


With reference to fuel alcohol, the sugar manufacturers 
informed the Corporation that they had already made arrange- 
ments, by opening new distilleries and enlarging the existing 
ones, to distil from beet the maximum amount of fuel alcohol 
fixed at the last session. Thus, instead of four years, they 
had scarcely taken a year to carry out their share of the fuel- 
alcohol plan. 

The plan, adopted by the Corporation for Beet and Sugar 
at its last session, for distilling fuel alcohol from beet is in full 
swing, and it is hoped that the output required to mix fuel 
alcohol with petrol in the proportion of 20 per cent. to 80 per 
cent. will now be available in 1937 instead of in 1939. 

With a view to carrying out this plan, it was suggested 
that the Ministry of Finance be asked to fix the terms on which 
fuel alcohol was to be supplied to consumers, so that the distil- 
ling industry might make arrangements in good time for having 
the necessary areas placed under cultivation. In this respect 
the manufacturers also stated that the present price fixed by 
the Ministry of Finance for alcohol distilled from molasses 
was low as compared with the return on the use of molasses 
for other purposes. 

The representatives of the industrial workers declared 
that they could not support the proposal to review the price 
of alcohol distilled from molasses; for the purposes of such 
review, it would be necessary to have information in regard 
to costs of production. 

The Confederation of Commercial Workers suggested that 
the question of price could only be considered and settled with 
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reference to the general system of prices for other liquid fuels 
and for other raw materials from which alcohol could be 
extracted. 

This suggestion, which implies that the beet growers and 
sugar manufacturers should not be allowed to monopolise the 
production of fuel alcohol, was taken into account in the reso- 
lution adopted by the Corporation. The resolution provides 
that, in order to make the production of fuel aleohol economic- 
ally possible, due consideration should be given to the possi- 
bility of extracting such alcohol from other raw materials 
produced in the country, and more especially from sweet 
sorghum. 

* « 

There are many reasons for referring by way of detailed 
illustration to the activities of the Corporation for Beet and 
Sugar. This Corporation represents very considerable and 
well-defined interests, which are thoroughly organised both 
in economic respects and as regards trade association. The 
Corporation for Beet and Sugar is of special interest because, 
within its scope, agriculture comes into contact with a great 
industry, and that great industry with a series of small and 
middle-sized industries; also with the interests of the State 
both in respect to taxation and to national defence; and, 
finally, with the interests of a vast number of individual con- 
sumers. Moreover, this Corporation is typical of the others. 
While the concrete problems to be discussed and settled by 
the other Corporations have been different, the activities have, 
in substance and in principle, been the same, namely to co- 
ordinate and develop production and to direct the latter in 
the interests of all—in other words, planning. 

It goes without saying that the question of planning was 
raised in order to satisfy a need. A need is, however, as a rule, 
a vague and indeterminate thing. As soon as one begins to 
draw up a plan for a given product, the need which the plan 
is intended to satisfy becomes more definite, and the problem 
of consumption is raised. In other words, production planning 
is inextricably bound up with consumption planning. If a 
plan is to ensure a certain volume of production, the consump- 
tion must also be guaranteed. 

On the one hand, the Corporation prepares and adopts 
plans for production over a period of time which varies in 
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each case, the purpose being to provide substitutes for imports, 
and to regulate existing forms of production; on the other 
hand, it considers what guarantees can be given to the producers 
that the increased production will be consumed within the 
country, and it makes sure that the producers get those gua- 
rantees. The measures taken to encourage and protect produc- 
tion are of various kinds, ranging from protective tariffs, 
subsidies, refunds of taxes, and bonuses, to compulsory con- 
sumption at fixed prices. These prices, however, are not neces- 
sarily fixed at higher levels than the previous ones; and they 
may be reduced, as in some cases they have been, and that 
not only as a result of concessions granted by the State. The 
mere fact that a price is fixed is already of considerable import- 
ance to the producer. 

However, so far as possible, an attempt is made to ensure 
that the State and consumers in general should not have to 
bear the whole cost of these plans, the purpose of which is to 
promote autarky. Clearly, there are two stages in the execution 
of each plan, and in each stage different systems apply with 
respect to costs of production and prices. In the first stage, 
which is that of the transition from want to plenty, new invest- 
ments are necessary to improve and develop existing plant or 
to install new plant; arrangements have to be made on a 
larger scale for depreciation and the remuneration of bigger 
interests ; production must be protected and encouraged ; in 
other words, sacrifices are required of all the parties concerned 
—the State, capital, labour and consumers. Obviously these 
sacrifices must be distributed in time and shared between the 
different parties of whom they are required, in such a way as 
not to interfere with the continuity of production or of con- 
sumption. During the second stage, which begins when a 
high enough level of production has been reached, due provision 
must be made for consumption, so as to avoid having to restrict 
output owing to overproduction, which would be a sign that 
the plan had miscarried. It need hardly be said that, under the 
corporative system, the object of planning is not simply an 
economic one—the avoidance of overproduction ; it is primarily 
a matter of social concern—that is, to secure at least a respect- 
able standard of living for every citizen. 

The Italian corporative system is now going through the 
first stage and has already succeeded, as has been stated above, 
in raising purchasing power by an aggregate amount commen- 
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surate with the higher level of aggregate productivity which 
has been reached. 

The plans are being prepared separately for each division 
of the economic system and by the divisions themselves, not 
by any special higher organisation. The individual economic 
groups or trade associations draw up the plan for their particular 
branch ; and these plans are compared and discussed in the 
corporation which represents the interests of that branch and 
allied branches. 

If the issue is within the exclusive competence of the cor- 
poration, the latter may, without consulting other corporations, 
state its views and request the Central Corporative Com- 
mittee to give those views effect in a set of regulations, or 
corporative law. This happens more particularly in the case 
of questions which must either be settled immediately or do not 
raise any special difficulties. On the other hand, problems 
which cannot be settled at all or for which only a partial solu- 
tion can be found, during the session in which they come up for 
discussion, must again be discussed by the technical corporative 
committees. The main purpose of these committees is to 
continue the work of the corporation between sessions and to 
go into details. In other words, the technical committees 
supply the link between the corporation and the Central Cor- 
porative Committee and ensure the continuity of corporative 
activities. 

If, however, the proposals of one corporation have to be 
brought into line with the plans of other corporations, inter- 
corporative committees are set up instead of the technical 
corporative committees. 

The plans drawn up for each division are combined in the 
general plan for regulating the Italian economic system. The 
broad lines of this plan were stated by Mussolini in a speech 
before the Corporative Assembly. The ultimate purpose of 
that speech was to organise and maintain the economic in- 
dependence of the country. 

Responsibility for carrying out the plans lies with the 
economic organisations which have drawn them up. The scope 
of these economic organisations allows for individual action, 
this being taken by the members of the organisations in question. 
The execution of the plans is regulated by the economic groups 
and by the trade associations, which may impose penalties, 
for instance by suspending the membership of firms or persons 
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who commit breaches of the rules. This is a severe penalty 
which places many restrictions on the activities of those who 
incur it. 

When the economic groups or the individuals are unable 
to provide themselves by their own means with the equipment 
for which the plans call and which is necessary to carry these 
out, the State intervenes either by providing part of the neces- 
sary capital or by setting up public bodies ad hoc. 

Complete State monopoly is only introduced in exceptional 
cases, e.g., fuel imports. The fullest measure of State control 
is usually avoided because it is held to be less efficient than the 
forms of mixed management in which the initiative and the 
responsibility lie both with individuals and with the State. 
However, in the case of certain key industries it is still possible 
that complete State management may be introduced at some 
future time. 

It has already been noticed that the corporations are capable 
of taking a very firm stand with regard to the monopolistic 
tendencies which are chiefly noticeable in consortiums of pro- 
ducers or distributors. The predominating influence of one 
group in a given division is not allowed to injure the interests 
of the community as a whole, nor may individual types of pro- 
duct monopolise the market. Once it was proved that alcohol 
is an excellent fuel, existing sugar-manufacturing groups were 
not given an exclusive right to distil alcohol from beet, but the 
right was also granted to other persons wishing to open distil- 
leries capable also of distilling alcohol from materials other than 
beet. Nor again is alcohol adopted as the only substitute for 
petrol, since other corporations, for instance the Corporation 
for the Chemical Industries, have conducted research into every 
possible type of substitute, whether liquid, solid or in the form 
of gas, and have taken measures to ensure the production and 
compulsory use of some such substitutes. 

The power of the corporations to regulate economic activi- 
ties was reinforced recently by an Act of 16 April 1936, 
No. 1296, which brought the consortiums under the immediate 
control of the competent corporations. The Act did not abolish 
the corporations, but recognised them as being technically 
and economically useful when they made for efficiency in their 
own branches. From the corporative point of view, when the 
consortiums have developed beyond certain limits they should 
be considered not as private but as public undertakings ; and 
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accordingly, under the Act mentioned above, the corporations 
should “look more carefully into their (the consortiums’) 
economic activities and control the prices enforced so as to 
make sure that these prices do not tend to upset the equilibrium 
between the different costs of production, and that the activi- 
ties of the consortiums do not end by throttling the marginal 
production and competition of undertakings which have 
remained outside these groups or which may yet legitimately 
be formed. To this end not only should the balance sheets of 
the consortiums be inspected by the corporations, but the 
latter should make use of their authority to call for all such 
information as is necessary to appreciate, in the terms of the 
Act, ‘ the means employed by the consortiums to achieve their 
ends’. The control should be effective and its intensity should 
vary according as the associated undertakings are more or less 
powerful in the economic field. ’”? 

It is worthy of note that, when giving the corporations 
authority to control the consortiums on the grounds that these 
are, to all intents and purposes, public undertakings, the Act 
makes it possible for the former and for the other organs of 
the State to delegate public powers to the latter. 

Organisations which under other economic systems may 
still be of unquestionable value from a business and technical 
point of view and yet degenerate into strongholds of super- 
capitalism become, when introduced into the corporative 
system, quite effective as public bodies. Full use is then made, 
in the public interest, of their technical and organisational 
efficiency. Their original tendency to restrict production so 
as to bring about an artificial scarcity and a consequent rise 
in price is reversed, the effect being to increase production and 
to lower prices. It must not be thought that the co-operation 
which is such a typical feature of the corporative system is a 
sentimental affair, the only effect of which is to round off angles, 
avoid open friction and leave everything substantially the same 
as it was before. Co-operation is a means of developing the new 
economic system without any unnecessary waste of time. The 
undisguised defence of private interests is recognised as legi- 
timate. It is even encouraged, because those interests can only 
be measured and brought into harmony with other interests, 


1 Ferrucio LANTINI, Minister of Corporations, in: Critica Fascista, 15 Nov- 
ember 1936. 
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that is, subjected to corporative treatment, once they have lost 
a certain squeamishness. As has been observed, the corporations 
are definitely determined to see that a form of production for 
which so much has been asked and granted in the public interest 
shall not be neglected in favour of other forms which individual 
producers at present find more profitable. 

If the workers tend more naturally to think in terms of 
social welfare or, more exactly, in terms of general wellbeing, 
this is because they are less concerned than other classes of the 
community with complicated interests and immediate engage- 
ments. This does not mean, however, that those other classes 
rebel against the spirit of the corporative system. Although 
in the course of discussion at meetings of the corporation they 
clearly define their proposals and their claims, in practice 
they mitigate these. The sugar manufacturers and beet growers 
began by asserting that they are supplying the sugar-consuming 
industries at prices which are below cost of production and they 
wished to be released from this undertaking; but in the end 
they again confirmed the undertaking and moreover reduced 
the price of sugar for all other consumers. 

The work of the corporations has an educational influence. 
It creates a new mentality. It may be said that collective inte- 
rests are predominant in the corporations. Nevertheless, as 
much freedom of action is retained as is necessary to stimulate 
individual initiative or that of associated groups, this being 
considered indispensable in the collective interest. The result 
is that private initiative is not allowed to stagnate, while the 
cost to the community is less than that of the negative factors, 
such as economic or psychological indolence which are noticeable 
in any undertaking managed by the State or on bureaucratic 
lines. 


THE CORPORATION FOR INSURANCE AND CREDIT 


Once its full and undisputed sovereignty had been established 
in the economic field, the State logically proceeded to achieve 
the same ends in financial respects ; having secured economic 
control it must needs obtain financial supremacy. If economic 
operations are to be considered as public matters and regulated 
as such, finance cannot remain a private affair. Inasmuch 
as the sovereignty of the State in the economic field is exercised 
largely through the corporation, credit must also be organised 
on corporative lines. 
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This principle, that credit is a public matter, was defended 
at the first session of the Corporation for Insurance and Credit 
(held on 11, 12 and 18 June 1935) by the Director of a semi- 
State bank and by the representatives of the Confederation 
of Workers in Credit and Insurance Institutions. The Con- 
federation of Credit and Insurance Undertakings did not state 
its views as to the necessity of laying down any new principle 
or new instructions in regard to banking activities. It merely 
suggested a few individual reforms, rather than a complete 
reorganisation, bearing on the distribution of credit functions 
and the manner in which these should be regulated and con- 
trolled. It further claimed that “the banks should have a 
completely autonomous existence and that their independence 
should be effective in other than purely legal respects. ’’! 

The representatives of the Confederation of Workers in 
Credit and Insurance Institutions did not merely support the 
principle stated above but embodied it in various proposals 
for the reorganisation of credit. They urged more particularly 
that the Bank of Italy should cease all operations of a private 
kind and do the work of a “ Bank of Banks ’’—that is to say, 
to regulate the currency. 

The corporation discussed these various ideas and proposals 
and adopted them in the form of resolutions which were then 
submitted for thorough investigation to a Technical Corporative 
Committee. This committee included a representative of the 
Confederation of Workers in Credit Institutions, whose “ expert 
assistance was of use to the Government in preparing the recent 
banking reforms ” (Act of 12 March 1936, No. 375). ? 

It will not be possible to consider here the details of the new 
banking regulations laid down in this Act. For the purposes 
of the present study it suffices to say that the Act gives effect 
to the resolutions adopted by the Corporation for Insurance and 
Credit in regard to the functional and territorial reorganisation 
of credit institutions. As has been stated, these resolutions 
allowed for the suggestions made by the Confederation of 
Workers in Credit Institutions. 


1 Relazione sulla attivita svolta dalla Confederazione delle Aziende del Credito 
e della Assicurazione nell’ anno 1935. Rome, 1936. 

* Relazione del Governo alla Camera dei Deputati sul Disegno di Legge per la 
conversione in legge del R.D.L. 12 Marzo 1936. No. 375. 

Relazione della Giunta Generale del Bilancio alla Camera dei Deputati sul Disegno 
di Legge per la conversione in legge del R.D.L. 12 Marzo 1936. No. 375. 
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The whole significance of the Act, however, lies in the initial 
statement that “ credit operations and the collection of savings 
from the public in any form whatsoever are functions of public 
interest ” (section 1), Thus the Act is based on the principles 
to which the workers attached special importance at the meeting 
of the corporation. These principles are embodied in various 
provisions concerning the organisation of banking, such as: 
the stipulation that the banks shall be subject to uniform super- 
vision centralised in an Inspectorate for Credit Operations 
and the Protection of Saving, which has been set up for this 
purpose ; the conversion of the Bank of Italy from a private 
into a public institution (by this means the Bank of Italy has 
become in actual fact the central bank of the country, the 
“Bank of Banks ’”’, the pivot of the banking system ensuring 
liquid funds for the other banks); the conversion of private 
banks with not less than 30 branches in Italy into public banks ; 
and the rule that the shares not only of the latter institutions 
but of all credit establishments taking the form of joint-stock 
companies or sleeping partnerships shall be nominative shares. 

Further, the principle that credit is a matter of public 
interest is not only embodied in the new banking regulations 
laid down in the Act, but finds expression in the political 
control of credit and saving. This control has been assigned to 
a Cabinet committee which includes the Governor of the Bank 
of Italy and the Chief of the Inspectorate. The decisions of 
the committee are carried out by the Inspectorate. 

“ This committee, to which the Inspectorate for Credit Operations 
and the Protection of Saving is directly responsible, and the meetings 
of which are attended by the Governor of the Bank of Italy and the 
head of the Inspectorate, is the highest authority in the organisation 
of Italian credit and the means by which savings and credit are 
politically controlled. 

“ Under the system by which saving has been protected in the past, 
credit operations were supervised in only one respect, namely, the 
collection of savings ; while another and somewhat more important 
aspect, the use to which the savings are put, was overlooked. At most, 
the supervision amounted ae A to the credit operations performed 
being reviewed one after another: the operations might have been 
—and frequently were—carried out with a marked disre of the 
country’s industrial needs. Now, on the contrary, the Cabinet com- 
mittee selects the economic uses to which the flow of savings should 
be directed. In this it is assisted on the one hand by the Central 
Corporative Committee which, acting as the general staff of the 
twenty-two corporations, is aware of the country’s economic needs 
— 13), and on the other hand by the Inspectorate which, having 

n entrusted with all supervisory functions is in a position to state 
exactly what proportion of the country’s savings is available. By this 
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means the Cabinet committee is able to adjust the development of the 
country’s productive organisation to the supply of national savings, 
in such a way as judiciously to avoid any dangerous rift between 
the two. This, however, is not all. The committee can also, with its 
comprehensive view of the needs of every branch of production, 
classify these needs in order of national importance according to an 
organic plan and thus make sure that the country’s savings will be 
employed in the most useful and profitable ways. From now onward 
we shall be spared the scandalous sight of a dearth of savings arising 
in certain branches of the economic system simply because this or that 
institution, which manages an immense volume of purchasing power 
on behalf of a large and anonymous number of absentee depositors, 
has, arbitrarily, and more often than not without being subject to 
any = decided that one form of investment is better than 
another. ” 


The Act is therefore a corporative one with respect both 
to its general consequences and. to the position it assigns to 
the corporations in the new banking system. Section 22 of 
the Act provides that three of the Bank of Italy’s fifteen direc- 
tors shall be appointed by the Insurance and Credit Corporation. 
Further, under Section 34, the Technical Corporative Committee 
which had originally been appointed only ad hoc, that is, to 
assist in the drafting of the new Act, becomes a permanent 
body, since it is to be consulted more especially with a view 
to a better functional and territorial distribution of the credit 
institutions. The Banking Act rounds off the corporative 
system. It is the connecting link between the economic and the 
financial divisions of that system. Credit is to be directed 
towards well-defined economic ends of a corporative kind and 
is not to be frittered away in ventures which from the standpoint 
of the community are superfluous. 

A means has been provided by which corporative production 
planning may now be systematically developed without being 
exposed to any of the disturbances which irresponsible finance 
is liable to provoke. And when, in the near future, production 
planning has reached its objective, the financial institutions, 
now that they have been brought under corporative control, 
will not be slow in providing the financial means to consumption 
planning, that is, the purchasing power required for the con- 
sumption of an abundant supply of goods. 

It is not the purpose of the present article to forecast the 
future development of existing corporative tendencies, but 
it may be inferred from the confidence which the people as a 
whole have in the corporations and from the determination 
with which those who are directly responsible are carrying out 
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their task, that the system now rests on a firm basis and is, 
by reason of its inherent principles, bound to develop and to 
improve. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Termination of Contracts of Employment 

of Salaried Employees and Technical Staff 

(Notice of Termination of Contracts and 
Compensation for Dismissal): II* 


Belgium 
NATURE OF THE REGULATIONS 


Holidays with pay and leaving grants for salaried employees and 
technical staff are regulated by the Act of 7 August 1922, as amended 
by the Act of 2 May 1929 (sections 12-17). The Act of 1922 applies, 
however, only to contracts of employment where the remuneration 
agreed upon does not exceed 24,000 Belgian francs a year, other 
contracts being theoretically covered, with respect to notice of dis- 
missal, by local custom. 

Prior to the Act of 7 August 1922, contractual relations between 
employees and heads of undertakings were governed by custom and 
general legal principles. As a result there was uncertainty on many 
points and an instability that gave rise to difficulties and disputes. A 
Bill concerning contracts of employment, which had been drafted with 
the assistance of the Superior Labour Council, was first introduced 
in 1908. It was largely influenced by the Act of 10 March 1900 concern- 
ing contracts of employment, which to some extent determines the legal 
status of manual workers. This first Bill was brought up again in 1913 
and 1920 and completely redrafted by parliamentary committees. 
With amendments and additions it became the Act of 7 August 1922, 
which settled some essential points while leaving legal relations be- 
tween employers and employed in private commercial and industrial 
undertakings and in the liberal professions to be governed by the 
general law, in other words, by the principles regarding the hiring 
of work which are laid down in the Civil Code. 

The Act does not define the term “ employee ”. In cases of uncer- 
tainty, the matter must therefore be referred to the courts.?. The 


1 For the first part of this article, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXV, 
No. 4, April 1937, pp. 528-554. 

2 The Act of 9 July 1926 amended by the Act of 25 June 1927, concerning pro- 
biviral courts, gives a list of the persons who are to be considered as employers, 
workers, and salaried employees respectively for the purpose of disputes referred 
to such courts. 
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explanatory memorandum accompanying the Act stated that the term 
“employee” is generally speaking to be interpreted as broadly as 
possible (clerks, salesmen, typists, cashiers, book-keepers, technical 
staff, draughtsmen, commercial travellers). As mentioned above, the 
Act does not apply to higher staff receiving more than 24,000 francs 
a year. 


Notice oF DisMIssaL 
Rules as to the Giving of Notice 


“Tf an engagement has been concluded for an indefinite period, 
either of the parties may terminate it by notifying the other. The 
right shall only be exercised by notice given in advance” (Act of 
7 August 1922, section 12). 

When an engagement which is not governed by the Act is concluded 
for an indefinite period, the duration of the contract depends on local 
custom, and either party may give the notice of termination prescribed 
by such custom. 

A party who has given notice may withdraw that notice, and with- 
drawal may be presumed when, in the case of a contract concluded for 
an indefinite period, the employer or employee who has given notice 
continues to fulfil his obligations for some time after the date at which 
they were to terminate. 

An employee who has given notice must, while the notice is running, 
fulfil all his obligations under the contract. He must, in particular, 
refrain from any act of unfair competition. If an employee who is 
dismissed fails, while the notice is running, to fulfil his obligations 
in respect of his daily work, he is guilty of a breach of contract justi- 
fying his immediate dismissal. 


Form, Period, and Beginning of Notice 7 


The period of notice is reckoned from the end of the month during 
which it is given. It is fixed as follows : 


(a) If the employer gives notice, the term is thirty clear days if the 
employee’s remuneration is not more than 500 francs per month ; 
Ninety clear days if that remuneration exceeds 500 francs per 
month. 

The term is six months for employees who have remained for ten 
years in the service of the same employer. (Act of 2 May 1929.) 


(b) If the employee gives notice, the periods mentioned above are 
reduced by one-half. (Act of 7 August 1922, section 12.) 


Notice must be given to the employee in person or at his domicile. 
It should be given in writing ; in practice it is very often given orally. 
It is the custom to reckon the period of notice in clear days, i.e. 
excluding the day on which it is given and the day on which it expires. 

In cases where the remuneration exceeded 24,000 francs a year, 
decisions have been given by the court as to what notice was due or as 
to the amount which should have been paid as a leaving grant. These 
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decisions, however, cannot be considered as establishing rules applica- 
ble to all cases where the same remuneration is paid. One decision was 
to the effect that an employee earning 25,000 francs a year should 
have four months’ notice. 

In fixing the period of notice, and the amount of the leaving grant, 
the courts consider length of service. 


Exceptions to the Rules concerning Notice of Dismissal 


*‘An employee shall not be dismissed without notice otherwise 
than for serious reasons, as to the adequacy of which the judge shall 
decide. Reasons shall not be alleged in support of dismissal unless they 
have been notified by means of a registered letter despatched within 
three days of the dismissal”. (Act of 7 August 1922, section 14.) 

It has been held by the courts that an employer may dismiss an 
employee without notice only in cases of fraud or of some grave 
offence which is fully established. The following have been held to be 
grave offences : the prohibited acceptance of some other employment, 
turning away customers or business, acts of disloyalty, illicit or immoral 
acts, categorical and unjustified refusal to carry out the employers’ 
formal instructions, supplying erroneous and prejudicial information 
in regard to the solvency of customers, handing the employer fictitious 
orders, refusal to obey, insults, threats, violence, simulated illness, etc. 
On the other hand, the courts have held that inefficiency, mistakes, 
negligence, absenteeism, unpunctuality, and abrupt departure are not 
grave offences within the meaning of the Act. 


Transfer of the Undertaking 


The Court of Cassation, in an award of 20 June 1984, held that where 
an undertaking was transferred to another proprietor a new contract 
of employment was concluded as between the workers and the joint- 
stock company which had purchased the business of their former 
employer. 

It follows that in spite of previous decisions to the contrary, the 
years spent in the service of the person who has transferred the business 
may not be taken into account in calculating the period of notice to 
which an employee is entitled. 


COMPENSATION FOR DISMISSAL 
Conditions Governing the Right to a Compensation for Dismissal 
(a) Contracts concluded for an indefinite period. 

“ If a contract is concluded without its duration being specified, 
the party who breaks the engagement without sufficient reason or 
without observing the time limit fixed in section 12 shall be bound 
to pay the other party compensation equal to the current salary either 


for the period of notice or for the part of such period yet to run”’. 
(Act of 7 August 1922, section 15, sub-section 1.) 
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(b) Contracts concluded for a specified period. 

“ If a contract which has been concluded for a specified period is 
rescinded before the end of the period without sufficient reason, the 
injured party shall be entitled to compensation equal to the total 
amount of the remaining salary and emoluments due up to the end of 
the period, provided that this shall not exceed twice the salary and 
emoluments due for the term of notice which should have been observed 
if the contract had been concluded for an indefinite period ”. (Act of 
7 August 1922, section 16.) 

It has been held that a business representative paid on a commission 
basis may bring an action for damages against his employer in respect 
of offences committed by the latter against his own customers which 
destroyed the credit of the representative, if those offences were grave 
and repeated or were such as would harm the commercial reputation 
of the representative. 


Nature and Composition of the Compensation 


“Any clause fixing a time limit shorter than that mentioned in 
section 12, or providing for more compensation than that specified in 
sections 15 and 16 in case of a breach of engagement, shail be void in 
so far as it concerns dismissal by the employer”. (Act of 7 August 
1922, section 17.) 

According to decisions given by the courts, a judge in an action for 
payment of the customary leaving grant may not consider the extent 
of the loss really suffered, the customary grant alone being due, 
whatever the extent of the loss. 

Owing to the fact that the amount of the grant is fixed, no consider- 
ation can be given to economic conditions at the time of dismissal, 
assuming that these conditions were normal when the employment 
began. 

In certain exceptional cases, the amount of the leaving grant need 
not be proportionate to the duration of the contract, the position of 
the employee, and the amount of his remuneration. The termination 
of the contract may in fact have been brought about by grave offences 
committed by one of the parties against the other. 


Calculations of the Compensation: Conditions of Payment 

“ Compensation for dismissal shall cover not only salary, but also 
any advantages acquired under the agreement”. (Act of 7 August 
1922, section 15, sub-section 2.) 

Generally speaking, the leaving grant made to the employee should 
include not only the fixed amount of the remuneration due to him for 
the period of notice under the contract, but also any variable advan- 
tages he would have acquired under the contract if the latter had 
been regularly and normally carried out during that period. 

It has been held that in the case of a commercial traveller the grant 
must include any commission he would have earned had he been able 
to travel and conclude sales, and in the case of a manager that the grant 
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should include any remuneration he would have earned in the form of 
board and lodging. 

Any share in profits or percentage of sales which the employee 
has been promised must be taken into account on the same basis as 
fixed remuneration. 

If the employee received a commission proportionate to the amount 
of sales, this should be included in the leaving grant and calculated as if 
he had been able to continue in employment during the period of notice. 

An agent or commercial traveller on commission who is not in 
receipt of any fixed remuneration under his contract of employment 
is entitled to compensation equal to the amounts he would have re- 
ceived during the customary period of notice, whether he be in the 
service of a single employer or selling goods on commission for several 


In calculating the leaving grant to which an employee is entitled, 
no Christmas boxes, tips or gratuities he may previously have received 
from his employer may be taken into account. 

Advantages freely granted by an employer are not included in 
remuneration and may not be taken into account in calculating the 
compensation due to an employee who has been unfairly dismissed. 

A share in profits, pay for a thirteenth month and allowances 
granted at the end of the financial year, when stipulated in the contract 
of employment, are taken into account in calculating the leaving grant. 

An employee who for some time after he has left his employer’s 
firm refrains from claiming the leaving grant to which he is entitled 
may be held to have waived his claim. 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


Actions brought by commercial employees against their employers 
are within the jurisdiction of the commercial courts, while those 
brought by a commercial employer against his employees are within 
the jurisdiction of the magistrates or the courts of first instance. 
However, most disputes arising between employers and employed in 
regard to conditions of employment must be referred to the probi- 
viral courts, which settle them by conciliation or an award. The limits 
of the probiviral courts’ jurisdiction depend, as regards both notice 
of dismissal and all other disputes arising out of a contract of employ- 
ment, on the employee’s remuneration. 

These courts were set up under the Act of 9 July 1926, as amended 
by the Act of 25 June 1927. They are special tribunals and their or- 
ganisation is similar to that of the probiviral courts in France. Their 
functions and procedure need not, therefore, be described separately. 


ProposED AMENDMENT OF THE AcT OF 7 AvuGuUST 1922 


A Bill drafted by the General Union of Belgian salaried employees, 
technical staff, storekeepers and commercial travellers in 1930, and 
brought up again in 1935, is at present before the Senate. It was 

in agreement with the General Federation of Independent 
Unions of Employees, Technical Staff and Commercial Travellers in 
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Belgium and the Belgian Trade Union Committee. With regard to 
notice of dismissal it proposes that section 12 of the Act of 7 August 
1922 be amended as follows : 

Employees who have completed ten years’ service would, irre- 
spective of three months’ notice, be entitled to a leaving grant equal 
to nine months’ pay. If the employee’s salary is over 24,000 francs a 
year, he would, after completing ten years’ service, be entitled to a 
leaving grant equal to twelve months’ pay and to three months’ notice. 
In the event of the employee giving notice, the period of notice would be 
reduced to a fortnight if his salary exceeds 500 francs a month and one 
month if it exceeds 24,000 francs a year or he has completed ten years’ 
service. The Bill would also amend the Act of 9 July 1926 concerning 
probiviral courts, the most important amendment being a definition 
of commercial travellers and representatives. 

Another Bill, drafted by the National (Christian) Union of Salaried 
Employees, is also before the Senate. The most important amendments 
for which this Bill provides, in regard to notice of dismissal, also refer 
to section 12 of the Act of 7 August 1922. The periods of notice pro- 

Period of 


posed are as follows : 
notice to be given 


Where notice is given by the employer. by the employer 
Where yearly salary does not exceed 6,000 francs One month 
bs aM » is between 6,000 and 12,000 francs 38 months 
99 ” 12,000 ” 16,000 ” + 


In the last category the period of notice is increased by one month 
per year of service with a maximum of twelve months for employees 
whose salary exceeds 24,000 francs a year. 

The periods of notice would be twice as long in the case of employees 
who have been ten years in the service of the same employer or of the 
same undertaking, even if the latter has been transferred or purchased, 
etc. If the employee has been in the service of the same employer or 
undertaking for twenty-five years, he would further be entitled to a 
leaving grant equal to the total amount of his salary for the last three 
years. 


Where notice is given by the employee. 

The periods of notice mentioned above would be reduced by half, 
and the maximum period would not exceed three months. An employee 
who had been given notice would, in spite of any agreement to the 
contrary, be entitled to leave his employer, on concluding a new con- 
tract of employment, provided he gives seven clear days’ notice, 
exclusive of the days on which notice is given and expires. 


NATURE OF THE REGULATIONS 


The regulations governing the termination of a contract of employ- 
ment are laid down in Legislative Decree No. 178 of 13 May 1931, 
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ratifying the Labour Code, and by Act No. 5405 of 8 February 1934, 
amending certain provisions of the Labour Code. 

The legal definition of a contract of employment is as follows : 

A “contract of employment” is an agreement by which an 
employer and a wage-earning or salaried employee bind themselves 
mutually, in the case of the latter to perform any manual or intellec- 
tual work or services, and in the case of the former to pay specified 
remuneration for such work or services. 

For the purposes of the Code an “employer” is defined as an 
individual or body corporate engaged on his or its own account or 
for another in carrying on an undertaking or work (irrespective of 
the nature or magnitude thereof) in which wage-earning or salaried 
employees are engaged, irrespective of the number of such employees, 
while a “ salaried employee ” is taken to mean any person in whose 
work the intellectual effort predominates over the physical effort 
required. 

A contract of employment may be individual or collective. 

An individual contract is defined as a contract concluded between 
an employer or an association of employers and a wage-earning or 
salaried employee. 

A collective contract is defined as an agreement concluded between 
an employer or an association of employers on the one hand and a 
trade union or a federation of trade unions on the other hand, for the 
purpose of laying down certain common conditions of employment 
or remuneration, either in a particular undertaking or in a group of 
undertakings. 

Any employer who fails to conclude a contract of employment 
in writing within thirty days of the engagement of a salaried employee 
becomes liable to a fine of not less than 100 nor more than 2,000 
pesos, payable to the Treasury. 

A contract of employment is terminated : 

(1) by the expiry of the prescribed time limit ; 

(2) by notice given by one of the parties ; and 

(3) for any of the causes of rescission specified below. 


The following are deemed to be reasons for the rescission of a con- 
tract : 


(1) Desertion by the employee of his post for two consecutive 
days without due cause ; 

(2) Absence on account of illness for more than four months in 
one year ; 

(3) The death of the employee ; 

(4) The declaration of the employer’s bankruptcy ; 

(5) The winding-up of the business or undertaking owing to the 
employer’s death ; 

(6) Any fraudulent action or breach of trust ; 

(7) Operations carried out by the employee within the business 
which were prohibited by the employer in writing in the contract 
of employment ; 

6 
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(8) Any insults, ill-treatment or actions of one of the parties 
which are prejudicial to the personal safety, honour or interests of 
the other ; 

(9) Retention of the salary and commission due to the employee 
for more than one month ; 

(10) Serious breach of any of the obligations imposed by the 
contract. 

The contract of employment is deemed to be renewed for a period 
equal to the preceding period merely by the employee’s continuing 
to render his services with the knowledge of the employer. 


Periop oF NOTICE 
Regulations Governing the Period of Notice 


Contracts for unspecified periods. 

If the contract has not been concluded for a fixed period, neither 
of the parties may terminate it without due notice to the other. 
Notice must be given in writing at least one month in advance. The 
employer may terminate the employment at any time by paying 
to the employee the amount due for the month’s notice and compensa- 
tion for years of service. 

Every employer is bound to pay reasonable travelling expenses 
for the employee both to and from the place of employment if the 
latter is obliged to change his place of residence in order to render 
the services required. 

If the salaried employee prefers to settle in another place, the em- 
ployer must pay his travelling expenses to such place up to the amount 
of travelling expenses necessary to return to the place where he 


formerly resided. 
The travelling expenses of the salaried employee are deemed to 


include the travelling expenses of the members of his family living 
with him. 
E. ti 


These provisions do not apply in cases where the contract of em- 
ployment is terminated by the fault or at the wish of the salaried 
employee. 

CoMPENSATION FOR DISMISSAL 

“Compensation for years of service”? means the compensation 
which the employer must pay to the employee in respect of continuous 
service. 

_ Any clause in the contract of employment which tends to interrupt 
or to limit the continuity of the service rendered is deemed to be null 
and void. 

Conditions Governing the Right to Compensation 
Compensation for years of service is not paid in the following 
cases : 

(1) When the employee has not been in the service of one and 
the same employer for a full year ; 
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(2) When the employee resigns voluntarily, whether he gives 
notice to his employer or not; and 

(3) When the contract lapses for general reasons, including deser- 
tion of post for two consecutive days without due cause, the death 
of the employee, fraudulent action or breach of trust, etc. 


Assessment of Compensation 


If an employer dismisses a salaried employee who has been in his 
service for more than one full year, or if for any reason the parties 
fail to agree to continue the employment, the employer must pay the 
employee compensation in conformity with the following provisions, 
except in the case of voluntary resignation of the employee. 

The compensation for years of service must be equal to one month’s 
salary for each full year’s service, taking into account the whole 
salary up to a maximum of 1,000 pesos. The period of service is 
reckoned from the day on which the salaried employee entered the 
service of the employer to the day on which he leaves it. 

The month’s salary is deemed to mean the average of the salary 
and commission (or of commission alone) received during the last 
six months worked. 

Compensation will be due for the period served since 31 December 
1924, 

Compensation at the rate of 50 per cent. of the month’s salary 
will be due for each full year’s service prior to the above-mentioned 
date. 

If the employee’s salary exceeds 1,000 pesos a month, he becomes 
entitled in addition to 30 per cent. of the excess of the salary over 
that amount for each year’s service after 31 December 1924, and to 
15 per cent. for each year’s service prior to that date. 


Protection of the Right to Compensation in Case 
of Transfer of the Undertaking 

The employee will be considered to have been in the service of 
the same employer when undertakings, establishments or parts of 
establishments have been amalgamated or have changed owners 
since 831 December 1934. 

Salaried employees of undertakings or establishments which 
changed owners prior to 31 December 1924 will not be entitled to 
require that their period of service with previous employers be taken 
into consideration by the new employer. 

The employer’s refusal to renew the contract entitles the salaried 
employee to compensation for years of service. 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


The settlement of disputes falls within the competence of the labour 
courts. 

Labour courts will be set up in the towns and localities specified 
by the President of the Republic. 
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The labour judges will take cognisance as courts of sole instance 
of cases where the sum involved does not exceed 1,000 pesos, and as 
courts of first instance in cases where the sum involved exceeds that 
amount. 

They will take cognisance as courts of sole instance with respect 
to denunciations of contraventions of social legislation in which 
the fine proposed does not exceed 500 pesos, and as courts of first 
instance in other cases. They will take cognisance as courts of first 
instance of cases for which it is not possible to fix a pecuniary value, 
such as those relating to the ascertainment of the legal status of certain 
persons, which are referred to them under the Labour Code. 

The labour appeal courts are courts of second instance and are 
set up in the towns specified by the President of the Republic ; they 
consist of the chairman of the labour court, an employer and salaried 
employee or a wage-earning employee; all of whom are appointed 
by the President of the Republic. 

Applications may be made orally or in writing and must contain 
the following particulars : 

(1) The name in full, occupation and address of the plaintiff and 
of the defendant ; 

(2) A clear and precise statement of the facts giving rise to the 
application ; 

(3) A statement of the evidence which it is intended to produce 
in proof of the facts, and the name in full, occupation and address 
of each of the witnesses, and whether the person concerned will summon 
them to appear or request the court to do so; 

(4) The pleas submitted for decision of the court. 


The court will summon the parties concerned to attend not later 
than the fifth working day after the receipt of the application. The 
relevant decision fixes the date of the hearing. 

If an agreement is reached it must be recorded in a minute signed 
by the judge and the parties and having the force of a res judicata. 

If the agreement refers only to a part of the dispute, the proceed- 
ings will be continued with respect to the part of the matter at issue 
not covered by the agreement. 

If a complete agreement is not reached and there are no facts 
on which evidence must be taken, the court will issue an award at 
the same hearing or at a subsequent hearing not more than three 
days later ; if there are facts respecting which evidence must be taken, 
the court will specify the points on which evidence is to be heard 
and will immediately hear any relevant evidence produced by the 
parties. 

The award must contain the following particulars : 

(1) The place and date of its issue ; 

(2) The names of the parties to the dispute ; 

(3) A brief statement of the claims made and the allegations made 
by the parties ; 

(4) An analysis of the evidence produced ; 
(5) The grounds in law or equity on which the award is based ; 
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(6) The decision respecting the matter at issue ; 
(7) The party sentenced to pay costs. 

The award must be signed by the judge and countersigned by the 
clerk, and a copy must be entered in the register of awards and agree- 
ments kept by the latter. 


Finland 


NATURE OF THE REGULATIONS 


Rules as to notice of dismissal and leaving grants are laid down 
by the Act of 1 June 1922 concerning contracts of employment and 
the Act of 22 March 1924 concerning collective agreements. 

The provisions of the Act of 1 June 1922 apply to every contract 
in virtue of which one party, the worker, binds himself to the other 
party, the employer, to carry out work under his direction and super- 
vision in return for remuneration. 

A contract of employment may be concluded with regard to the 
carrying out of any kind of work, and the Act is applicable unless 
any other special Act concerning the matter contains different pro- 
visions or the work is covered by an order from a public service. 

A contract of employment may be concluded either orally or in 
writing. If it is concluded orally, either party is bound to furnish 
a written certificate of the contractual conditions at the request of 
the other party. 

A contract of employment may be entered into for a specified 
period not exceeding three years or until further notice. 

A contract under which the employment is to begin more than 
one year later is null and void. 

If employment is continued beyond the contractual period without 
the conclusion of any express agreement concerning it, the employ- 
ment is deemed to be continued under the original conditions until | 
further notice. 

A contract of work concluded for more than three years is void 
in respect of the period by which it exceeds that term. 

The basic Act of 1 June 1922 concerning contracts of employment 
contains very definite provisions, the application of which is compul- 
sory, in regard to termination of employment. 


NoricE oF DisMIssAL 
Rules as to the Giving of Notice 
Contracts concluded for an indefinite period. 


When a contract is concluded for an indefinite period, either 
party may withdraw after giving due notice. 


Collective agreements. 

When a collective agreement has not been concluded for a fixed 
period, three months’ notice of termination may be given at any 
time by either party in default of any agreement to the contrary 
as to the period of notice. A collective agreement entered into for 
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more than four years is deemed, after the expiry of the four years, 
to be a collective agreement the period of validity of which has not 
been specified. The same rule applies, failing any agreement to the 
contrary, if a collective agreement entered into for any other fixed 
period is continued in operation beyond the agreed period, or in case 
of failure to give notice within the prescribed period to terminate 
the agreement. 


Contracts concluded for a specified period. 
The contract expires when the stipulated term of employment 
comes to an end. 


If employment is continued beyond the contractual period without 
the conclusion of any express agreement concerning it, the employ- 
ment is deemed to be continued under the original conditions until 
further notice. 


Form, Period, and Beginning of Notice 
Form in which notice is given. 

The Act of 1 June 1922 concerning contracts of employment 
contains no special provisions as to the form in which notice shall 
be given. On the other hand, the Act of 22 March 1924 concerning 
collective agreements stipulates that notice to terminate such agree- 
ments must be given in writing. 


Period of notice. 

The period of notice may not exceed six months, and must be 
the same for both parties. 

If a longer term of notice than six months or different terms for 
the parties have been agreed upon, in the former case the term of 
six months is to apply, and in the latter case the shorter of the terms 
contracted for, but not more than six months in any case. Failing any 
other stipulation, the term of notice is to be held to be equal to the 

period between two pay-days, or, if wages are not paid at regular 
intervals, a period of a fortnight. 
Thus in practice the employee’s position is that either party 
may terminate the contract by giving two to four weeks’ notice, 
‘ but that they may agree on a longer period of notice, not exceeding 
six months. 


Right to reduce the period of notice in special cases. 

In the event of the death of the employer, both his heirs and the 
workers are entitled to give four weeks’ notice of termination, even 
if the prescribed term of notice or of the contract is longer. 

A woman engaged to be married is entitled to leave work before 
her marriage on giving a fortnight’s notice, even if the prescribed 
term of notice or of the contract is longer. 

If an employer goes into bankruptcy a fortnight’s notice may 
be given by either party to terminate the contract, even if the pre- 
scribed term of notice or of the contract is longer. 
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Beginning of notice. 

Notice must be given on pay-day for the following pay-day or 
for the stipulated period if that period exceeds the interval between 
two pay-days. 


Exceptions to the Rule concerning Notice of Dismissal 


Temporary appointments and periods of probation. 

In the case of casual work, notice may be given at the end of 
a working day, for the following day. 

Any contract of work may provide that part of its period of validity 
shall be a special period of probation not exceeding three months, 
during which the contract may be rescinded by either party without 
notice. 


Other grounds for exceptions. 

Withdrawal by the employee. — Irrespective of the stipulated 
period for employment and notice, the worker is entitled to rescind 
the contract of employment forthwith in the following cases : 


(1) When the employer has seriously misled the worker by false 
statements at the time of the conclusion of the contract ; 

(2) when the life, reputation or morals of the worker or of a member 
of his family is imperilled under the contract of employment ; 

(3) when the employer or his representative is guilty of violence, 
slander or gross insult towards the worker or a member of his family, 
or attempts to incite such person to commit an illegal act, or is guilty 
of a crime against the worker entailing a heavier penalty than a 
fine ; 

(4) if the stipulated work involves danger to the worker’s health 
which could not be foreseen, or if the employer, his representative, 
or a fellow worker with whom the worker is necessarily in direct 
contact suffers from a loathsome or contagious disease ; 

(5) in case of failure to pay wages in the manner prescribed in 
the contract or to provide sufficient employment for a worker whose 
wages are reckoned according to the work done ; 

(6) if the employer is guilty of a serious breach of the provisions 
contained in the contract of employment or of the customs which 
ought to be observed in pursuance of common usage in respect of 
the employment in question, or if the conditions of the contract 
of employment are materially altered through the employer’s action. 


On the other hand, the worker may not exercise this right on ac- 
count of the reasons mentioned under Nos. 1, 3, 5, and 6 more than 
a week after the occasion of its coming to his knowledge. If the em- 
ployer dismisses forthwith the representative mentioned under 
Nos. 8 and 4, or the worker suffering from a loathsome or contagious 
disease, the right to rescind the contract of employment lapses in 
these cases also. 
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Withdrawal by the employer. — Irrespective of the stipulated 
period for work or notice, the employer is entitled to rescind the 
contract of employment forthwith in the following cases : 


(1) If a worker has seriously misled the employer by false state- 
ments at the time of the conclusion of the contract ; 

(2) if a worker who is lodged on the employer’s premises leads 
a scandalous life in spite of warning ; 

(8) if a worker is guilty of violence towards the employer, a member 
of his family, his representative, or a fellow-worker, or threatens 
his life or slanders or grossly insults him, or endangers his morals, 
or is guilty of embezzlement, fraud, theft or any crime entailing a 
heavier penalty than a fine ; 

(4) if the worker is unable, or unfit on account of the danger to 
persons or objects about him, to perform the work stipulated by the 
contract of employment owing to an illness lasting longer than the 
period specified in the Act or any other lasting cause ; 

(5) if a worker proves manifestly unsuitable for the work which 
he has undertaken ; 

(6) if a worker wilfully or through gross negligence spoils machinery, 
tools, materials, products or other property of the employer, unlaw- 
fully divulges the employer’s business or trade secrets, or is found 
guilty of any of the actions prohibited by the Act, or comes to work 
under the influence of intoxicating drink or brings intoxicating drink 
to work with him or consumes it at the workplace ; 

(7) if a worker is guilty of a serious breach of the provisions of 
the contract of employment or of any custom which ought to be 
observed in respect of such work in accordance with general usage. 


On the other hand, the employer may not exercise this right 
on account of the reasons mentioned under Nos. 1, 3, 6, and 7 more 
than a week after the occasion of its coming to his knowledge. Further, 
the employer is not entitled to rescind a contract of employment 
with a female worker during any period when she is absent from 
work under the legal provisions for the protection of maternity. 

If the employer furnishes a worker who has a family with a dwelling 
as an allowance in kind included in his wages, in default of any special 
contract of tenancy respecting the dwelling, the worker is entitled 
on the termination of the contract of employment to make use of the 
dwelling for a further fortnight for himself and his family, unless the 
employer places another dwelling at his disposal for this period. 
If the contract of employment expires after a shorter period of notice 
than a fortnight, the worker has the same right reckoned from the date 
of giving notice. If the contract has been rescinded for a reason for 
which the worker is responsible, he must pay compensation to the 
employer for the use of the dwelling during the period in question. 
Any stipulation to the contrary is void. 

These provisions do not apply if the contract of employment is 
concluded for a specified period and this period has expired, nor do 
they apply to a worker engaged for casual employment. 
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COMPENSATION FOR DISMISSAL 


Finnish legislation does not provide for the payment of leaving 
grants in the strict sense of the term. On the other hand, it does 
provide that if an employer dismisses a worker contrary to the contract 
or the law, or if a worker leaves his employment in the same circum- 
stances, or if any other breach of the contract of employment is 
committed, the offending party must pay compensation for damages. 

Further, any person who rescinds a contract of employment with 
just cause is entitled to damages in the same way as if the contract 
were improperly broken by the other party. 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


In principle, disputes concerning notice of dismissal are referred 
to arbitration. The enforcement of legislation concerning contracts 
of employment is supervised by the labour inspectors. 


France 
NATURE OF THE REGULATIONS 


Notice of dismissal is governed by Book I, section 23, of the Labour 
Code as amended by the Act of 19 July 1928. The provisions contained 
therein apply to persons (salaried employees, workers, and technical 
staff) employed under a contract for the hiring of services for an 
indefinite period. 


Special provisions were made in the Act of 26 April 1924 concerning 
the compulsory employment of disabled ex-service men and the Act 
of 29 March 1935 concerning journalists’ conditions of employment. 
A Bill which was passed by the Chamber of Deputies in 1935 likewise 
contains special provisions applying to commercial travellers and repre- 
sentatives. 


Notice oF DIsMISssAL 
Rules as to the Giving of Notice 


“ A contract for the hiring of services concluded for an unspecified 
period may be terminated at any time at the will of either of the con- 
tracting parties. 

“ Any clause in an individual contract or in rules of employment 
fixing a period of notice less than that established by custom or by 
collective agreements shall ipso facto be null and void.” (Section 23 
of the Labour Code, amended by the Act of 19 July 1928.) 

The principle of notice of dismissal was introduced in legislation 
by the Act of 19 July 1928. Previously such notice might be shortened 
or suppressed in rules of employment or individual contracts. The 
Act of 1928 provides that such rules and contracts may not alter the 
rules of usage, which may be done only by collective agreements 
concluded by organisations acting in the general interest. The pro- 
vision applies in the case of a clause for shortening or suppressing 
the period of notice. A clause to extend the period of notice would, 
however, be valid. 
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Form, Period, and Beginning of Notice 


“The giving of notice and the duration of the period of notice 
shall be fixed in accordance with local and trade custom, or in default 
of such custom by collective agreements. ” (Section 23 of the Labour 
Code, amended by the Act of 19 July 1928.) 

Generally speaking, the period of notice for ordinary salaried 
employees, employed by the month at a fixed rate of salary (commer- 
cial and office employees), is one month. In the case of employees 
who are employed and paid weekly or fortnightly, the period of notice 


is equal to that of employment. For higher employees the period 


is three months. The status of higher employees (commercial managers, 
technical managers, agents holding a power of attorney, heads of 
departments, etc.) is determined with reference to the importance 
of the employment and to salary. 


Exceptions to the Rule as to Notice of Dismissal 


“ Exceptions to the period of notice fixed by custom may be made 
by collective agreements. 

“Tf any change takes place in the legal situation of the employer, 
owing in particular to inheritance, sale, amalgamation, alteration 
of the form of the business or constitution of a company, all contracts 
of employment in force on the date of the change shall remain 
in operation as between the new occupier and the staff of the 
undertaking. 

“The winding-up of the undertaking, except in case of force ma- 
jeure, shall not relieve the occupier of the obligation to observe the 
period of notice.’ (Section 23 of the Labour Code, amended by the 
Act of 19 July 1928.) 

Thus the Act provides that a contract of employment loses none 
of its force when one employer replaces another. That is an exception 
to the rule of common law. In order to decide the issue in civil 
law it would be necessary to enquire in each case whether the new 
head of the undertaking is or is not the representative of the former 
head ; i.e., whether he is taking over the succession from the former head 
or is independent. In the first case (inheritance) the contract would 
have remained in force ; in the second (sale) it would have lapsed, 
except where tacitly renewed ; and an employee who was dismissed 
could have claimed compensation in lieu of notice from his former 
employer. Thus in this respect the Act of 1928 has introduced consider- 
able changes which are to the employee’s advantage. 

As regards bankruptcy and winding-up of an undertaking, these 
are not treated as cases of force majeure. In either case the receiver or 
the liquidator is substituted for the employer and takes over the con- 
tract. He is therefore bound by the employer’s undertakings concern- 
ing notice of dismissal. Force majeure would be held to exist if through 
no fault of either party (prolonged illness or an industrial accident) 
the contract of employment could no longer be carried out. 
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CoMPENSATION FOR DISMISSAL 
Conditions Governing the Right to Compensation for Dismissal 

“ The termination of a contract at the will of one only of the con- 
tracting parties may give rise to damages. 

“The damages which may be granted for failure to observe the 
period of notice shall be kept separate from any compensation to which 
the wrongful termination of the contract at the will of one of the con- 
tracting parties may give rise ; the court, in order to ascertain whether 
wrongful action took place, may make an enquiry into the circum- 
stances of the termination of the contract. The judgment shall state 
expressly in every case the motive alleged by the party who terminated 
the contract.” (Section 23 of the Labour Code, amended by the Act 
of 19 July 1928.) 

Thus the unfair termination of the contract may give rise to 
damages, the amount of which is left to the discretion of the court. 
When the termination is merely abrupt, the court must fix the period 
of notice or the amount of compensation in lieu of notice with reference 
to custom. Before the provisions of the Act of 1928 were enforced, it 
was held that provided due notice was given either party was free to 
terminate the contract without giving reasons. The rule that reasons 
must be given may permit of detecting unfair termination. If a ficti- 
tious reason is alleged, the other party is in a position to prove that the 
allegation was made in bad faith. The court may even enquire into 
this spontaneously if it sees fit. 


Nature and Composition of the Compensation for Dismissal 


In pursuance of section 23, Book I, of the Labour Code, an employee 
who has been dismissed may claim a fixed amount as compensation 
in lieu of notice, the amount being equal to the remuneration he would 
have earned during the period of notice. The court may neither increase 
nor diminish the amount of compensation, since by contract the em- 
ployee is entitled only to a lump sum in lieu of notice. Moreover, 
whatever the reasons for termination, the employee may not claim 
damages, apart from the compensation mentioned, unless he proves 
that in dismissing him the employer exercised his right of dismissal 
unlawfully. This rule follows from decisions given by the Court of 
Cassation. It must be clearly understood that the courts, when dealing 
with claims for compensation, cannot create a custom ; they can only 
ascertain what the custom is and apply it. The employers’ and workers’ 
organisations alone have the power to create such custom. 


Calculation of the Compensation ; Conditions of Payment 


“For the purpose of fixing the compensation to be granted (if 
any), account shall be taken of custom, the nature of the services to be 
performed, the duration of the employment in relation to the age of the 
worker or salaried employee, any deductions from pay or payment 
of contributions with a view to a retiring pension, and in general, all 
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circumstances likely to prove the existence or define the extent of the 
loss caused ”’ (Section 23 of the Labour Code, amended by the Act of 
19 July 1928). 

This paragraph introduces in the Act the principle that, when fixing 
i the amount of the grant, length of service and age are to be taken into 
| account. Inasmuch as the Act leaves the amount of compensation to the 
. discretion of the court, the fear has been expressed that errors and 
abuses might ensue. 

In order to avoid this, one of the Bills laid before Parliament pro- 
vided for a minimum scale. The memorandum accompanying the Bill 
pointed out that the cost of such compensation would be included in the _ 
| overhead expenses of the undertaking in the same way as the costs 
} arising out of the depreciation of materials. 


Damages 


“The parties shall not be entitled to waive in advance their right 
to claim compensation in accordance with the above provisions. 

“The privilege established by No. 4 of section 2101 of the Civil 
Code ! shall be extended to the compensation mentioned in this section 
for failure to observe the period of notice and for wrongful cancellation 
of the contract.” (Section 23 of the Labour Code, amended by the Act 
of 19 July 1928.) 

Under previous legislation, wages alone were treated as a privileged 
claim. The extension of the privilege to compensation for termination 
of contract confers a new advantage on employees. 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


“When disputes arising out of the administration of the above 
paragraphs are referred to the civil courts and the court of appeal, 
they shall be dealt with by summary procedure and treated as urgent 
cases.” (Section 23 of the Labour Code, amended by the Act of 19 July 
1928.) 

Disputes in regard to notice of dismissal and leaving grants are 
referred to the probiviral courts, an appeal lying to the civil or commer- 

cial courts. 

| The purpose of the probiviral courts set up by the Act of 21 June 
1924 is to settle by means of conciliation any differences which may 
arise between employers or their representatives and the workers, 
salaried employees, and apprentices of both sexes whom they employ 
in connection with contracts for the hiring of labour in commerce and 
industry. 

A probiviral court may be divided into sections, each of which is 
autonomous. Workers and salaried employees must belong to differ- 
ent sections. Commercial occupations, whether grouped in one class 


1 This item places wages and salaries fourth on the list of claims on the estate 
of a deceased person, the items taking precedence thereof being legal expenses, 
funeral expenses, and the expenses of the last illness of the deceased. 
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or in two or more classes, are in all cases to be brought together in a 
special section. 

The courts consist of an equal number of workers or salaried 
employees and of employers for each class of occupations. There 
must be at least two members who are employers and two members 
who are workers or salaried employees in each class. The members of 
the court are elected for six years. 

The president must be alternately a worker or salaried employee 
and an employer. 

Each section of a probiviral court includes a conciliation committee 
and a judicial committee. 

The parties may appear voluntarily before the conciliation commit- 
tee at any time. When they do not appear voluntarily, they are bound 
to appear in person before the conciliation committee or the judicial 
committee on the day and at the hour appointed. They have the right 
to be assisted and in the case of absence or illness to be represented 
by a worker or salaried employee or by an employer engaged in the 
same occupation. 

In localities where there is no probiviral court, the disputes in 
question are referred to the magistrate. 

Disputes between salaried employees and their employers may 
be brought by the plaintiff before the ordinary courts when the amount 
of the claim is more than a capital sum of 2,000 francs. 

The judgments of probiviral courts are final and not liable to appeal, 
except on a question of competence, when the amount of the claim is 
not more than a capital sum of 300 francs. 

In case of appeal the civil court must give judgment within three 
months from the date of the appeal. 

Final judgments given by probiviral courts may be contested 
by an appeal to the Court of Cassation on the ground that the courts 
have exceeded their powers or transgressed the law. 

Judgments given by civil courts on appeal may be contested by an 
appeal to the Court of Cassation on the ground that the court in ques- 
tion had no jurisdiction in the case, exceeded its powers, or trans- 


gressed the law. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS APPLYING TO CLASSES OF WORKERS 
Disabled Ez-service Men 


Under section 12 of the Act of 26 April 1924 concerning the compul- 
sory employment of disabled ex-service men, pensioners whose physical 
invalidity exceeds 60 per cent. are entitled to a fortnight’s notice 
of dismissal in the case of a worker paid by the day or the week and two 
months’ notice in the case of a worker paid by the month, unless a 
longer period is customary or is provided for in the contract. 

Thus in the case of disabled ex-service men the period of notice 
depends not on custom but on the method of payment. 

Decisions given by the probiviral court of the Seine Department 
have laid down the rule that pensioners whose physical invalidity 
exceeds 60 per cent. and who have been dismissed without the special 
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notice prescribed in their case may claim compensation without pre- 
judice to their normal rights as dismissed workers under the Act of 
19 July 1928 concerning notice of dismissal. 


Journalists 


The Act of 29 March 1985 concerning journalists’ conditions of 
employment provides that if a contract for the hiring of services is 
concluded for an indefinite period and one of the parties thereto is a 
person with the legal status of a professional journalist, either party 
may give one month’s notice of termination when the contract has 
been in force for three years or less and two months’ notice when the 
contract has been in force for more than three years. 

If the employer gives notice, he must pay the other party a leaving 
grant, the amount of which may not be less than one month’s salary, 
at the most recent rate, for each year or fraction of a year of service, 
but not more than fifteen months’ salary. If the number of years’ 
service exceeds fifteen, the amount of the grant must be fixed by an 
arbitration committee. 

The committee consists of two arbitrators appointed by the 
employers’ organisations and two arbitrators appointed by the em- 
ployees’ organisations. The chairman of the committee is a senior 
official, either retired or still in public service, who should preferably 
be a member of the legal profession. 

If one or both of the parties fail to appoint arbitrators, the latter 
are to be appointed by the president of the civil court. 

In the event of serious or repeated offences, the leaving grant 
mentioned above may be reduced in a proportion to be fixed by the 
arbitration committee, or may even be suppressed. 

There is no appeal from a decision given by the arbitration 
committee. 


Commercial Travellers and Representatives 


In the present state of legislation, since the Bill introduced by the 
Government in February 1935 has not been finally adopted, a distinc- 
tion must be drawn between representatives paid at a fixed rate and 
those on commission. If a commercial traveller receives a fixed 
remuneration with or without commission he may be dismissed only 
with a month’s notice. If he works on commission only, whether for 
one or more firms, his employer may dismiss him without notice. 
He is in fact assimilated to an agent whose mandate can be with-. 
drawn. 

The Bill introduced by the Government and passed by the Senate 
on 18 March 1987 contains the following provisions, applicable to. 
contracts concluded for an indefinite period. 

Such contracts shall in all cases mention the period of notice. 

The period of notice mentioned in the contract may not be less. 
than that prescribed by collective agreement or, in the absence of such. 
agreement, by custom. 
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It may never be less than one month during the first year of the 
contract, two months during the second year, and three months there- 
after. 

The period of notice for commercial travellers and representatives. 
employed abroad is to be increased by a period equal to that of the 
normal return journey when termination of the contract involves the 
traveller’s or representative’s return to France. 

Notice need not be given in the event of a serious offence or during 
the period of probation. 

If a written contract which has been concluded for an indefinite 
period is terminated by the employer or owing to force majeure and 
termination is not due to a serious offence committed by the traveller, 
representative or agent, the latter is entitled to a grant calculated 
with reference to the amount and value of any custom he has personally 
brought, introduced or developed, allowance being made for any 
special remuneration granted him in that senpest while the contract 
was still in force. 

This grant is to be kept separate from any compensation to which 
the wrongful termination of the contract may give rise and which will 
be fixed in accordance with the provisions of section 23, Book I, of the 
Labour Code. 

When a traveller, representative or agent is employed under a 
contract concluded for a specified period, it must provide that on its 
expiry, or in the event of premature termination at the will of the 
employer which is not due to any grave offence committed by the 
traveller, representative or agent, the latter shall be entitled to the 
grant mentioned above, without prejudice to any compensation due 
in the event of premature termination for failure to carry out obligations 
arising out of the contract. 

This Bill will be again submitted to the Chamber of Deputies. 


PrRoposEeD LEGISLATION 


Since the Act of 19 July 1928 was passed, new claims have been 
advanced and the following proposals and Bill have been submitted 
to Parliament. 

Legislation was proposed in April 1930 by the Federation of 
Employees (Independent Unions) with a view to applying to contracts 
concluded for a specified period the provisions contained in section 28, 
Book I, of the Labour Code, as amended by the Act of 19 July 1928. 

Legislation was proposed in April 1929 by the National Federation 
of Employees’ Unions, affiliated to the General Confederation of 
Labour, with a view to supplementing existing legislation by laying 
down a minimum scale for leaving grants payable to dismissed workers. 
Under the Act of 19 July 1928 the amount of the grant is left to the 
discretion of the court. 

A Bill was introduced by the Government on 28 February 1935 
and passed by the Chamber of Deputies concerning conditions of 
employment for commercial and industrial travellers and representa- 
tives ; it contains provisions relating to notice of dismissal and compen- 
sation for dismissal. 
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Great Britain 
NATURE OF THE REGULATIONS 


_ The rules concerning notice of dismissal of salaried employees 
and technicians are, in most cases, a matter of agreement between 
the employers’ organisations and the professional associations of 
employees and technicians. There are, however, exceptions ; and it 
frequently happens that these rules are fixed by local custom and 
usage. 

The information given below refers to the main services, establish- 
ments or undertakings which employ large numbers of non-manual 
workers, and is classified under the names of the organisations of which 
the employees in question are members. 


National Union of Press Telegraphists 


Agreements have been negotiated for termination of contracts of 
service, but these depend upon the length of service or grade. Fort- 
night’s notice in writing must be tendered on a Saturday. No excep- 
tions are provided for, except that grave misconduct renders the 
person liable to dismissal. Appeal lies to an Arbitration Board composed 
of equal numbers of employers and employees or to an independent 
arbitrator. There is no provision for compensation on dismissal. 


Amalgamated Textile Warehousemen 


The custom of the industry provides that one week’s notice shall 
be given verbally on “ making-up ” day. On the spinning side one 
week’s notice still remains, but on the manufacturing side no notice 
required either way. There is no provision for compensation on dis- 
missal. 


Mental Hospital and Institutional Workers’ Union 


No agreements have been negotiated by this Union on this point, 
but in the public service the length of notice given depends on the 
grade of the officer ; notice can be given in the case of grave miscon- 
duct. Established custom is the guiding line and for ordinary staff 
one month’s notice is usual, while medical superintendents, clerks 
and stewards usually receive three months’ notice. There is no provi- 
sion for compensation on dismissal. 


Society of Lithographic Artists, Designers, Engravers and Process 


Workers 


All agreements specify period of notice, in most cases one fort- 
night. Departmental overseers by individual arrangement get from one 
to three months’ notice for termination of contract, which may be 
given on any day of the week. Discharge for misconduct may be 
submitted to conciliation through the Joint Industrial Council for the 
trade. There is no provision for compensation on dismissal. 
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National Association of Theatrical Employees 


Agreements have been negotiated with employers, the period of 
notice depending upon the salary and grade of the person concerned. 
There is a considerable variation—fortnightly notice is usually required, 
or the contract may be for the “ run of the play ’. Such arrangements 
provide for dismissal in the case of breach of contract and/or grave 
misconduct and also failure to carry out obligations owing to force 
majeure. There is an appeal to the Conciliation Committee if necessary. 
There is no compensation payable for dismissal. 


National Union of General and Municipal Workers 


Contracts of Service. 

The major portion of the salaried employees of this Union is in the 
Local Government Service, and notice of termination is an established 
custom, depending upon the grade of the individual. Juniors receive 
one week’s notice, graded officers one month, officers and professional 
grades three months’ notice. Contracts are terminated in writing and 
must be given each week, month, or three months according to pay 
period. Breach of contract or grave misconduct are provided for. In 
the case of officers towards whose salary there is a Government grant 
(for example, medical officers of health, sanitary inspectors, etc.), 
their services cannot be terminated without the approval of the 
Minister of Health. 

Compensation for Dismissal. 

Under the Electricity Supply Acts 1882 to 1935, any officer “ regu- 
larly employed ”’ in or about any authorised undertaking and who 
loses his employment or refuses alternative employment because 
“not analogous ”’, or suffers diminution of salary by reason of amal- 
gamation, transfer, closing, or cessation of operation in whole or part 
of an undertaking in consequence of provisions in these Acts has a 
claim for compensation which “ must be based upon but not exceed ” 
the provisions relating to the Civil Service in the Local Government 
Act 1888. 

Also the Local Government Act 1929, which abolished Poor Law 
Guardians and transferred their powers, provides for compensation 
in similar manner. In addition the Local Government Act 1888 pro- 
vides compensation for officers losing employment by reason of amalga- 
mation of authorities. These Acts make no provision for bankruptcy 
of the firm in question unless compensation is actually in progress at 
the time, in which case it ranks as a preferential credit. Regarding the 
nature of the compensation indicated above, the basis is a commutable 
pension of one-sixtieth of loss for each yeer of service. Thus a loss of 
£60 per annum at the age of 50 with 25 years’ service would mean a 
pension of £25 per annum, which is commutable at that age by 12.78 
years or a luinp sum of £820. Where compensation is calculated upon 
the term “ based upon but not exceed ”’, awards are usually less than 
the maximum by 10 to 20 per cent. Where loss of employment 
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includes loss of superannuation rights, years of service are added as 
follows : 
20 years’ service or more add 10 years. 


15/20 ” ” ” 7 9 
10/15, ” » 
5/10 ” ” 8 ” ay 


Under 5 years’ service add 1 year. 


Thus the case given above, if eligible for superannuation, would 
have 10 years added, making the pension £35 per annum and the 
commuted sum £447. Appeals lie as follows :— Under the Electricity 
Supply Acts 1882 to 1935 and the Local Government Act 1929, to the 
Industrial Court. Under the Local Government Act 1885, to the 
Minister of Health. 


Association of Correctors of the Press 


No agreements have been negotiated, but a fortnight’s notice is 
customary in the trade and is usually insisted upon by both employer 
and employee; but, for an engagement of less than a fortnight’s 
duration, the employee may leave or be discharged at the end of any 
day’s work. It is usual to give notice of termination in writing, which 
can take effect from any day of the week. There is no provision for 
compensation on dismissal. 


Association of Women Clerks and Secretaries 


No agreements have been negotiated, but the custom is for one 
week’s notice to be tendered in the case of workers paid on a weekly 
basis, and a month’s notice for those paid on a monthly basis. 


Transport and General Workers’ Union 


No agreements have been negotiated, but written notice of resigna- 
tion is required, varying from one week to one month. The Bristol 
Corporation have a Joint Consultative Committee to which all questions 
of dispute in relation to salaries and conditions of service are referred ; 
but the findings are advisory only. One undertaking pays compensation 
for dismissal, apart, of course, from misconduct. Pension is payable 
after 10 years’ service at the rate of one-sixtieth of salary multiplied 
by the number of years of service, while compassionate allowance is 
usually made. 


National Union of Distributive and Allied Workers 

Agreements have been negotiated for termination of contracts, 
but do not depend upon the length of service or grade of the individual 
concerned. All employees are entitled to at least one month’s notice ; 
and, in the case of employees whose notice deprives them of annual 
holidays, they are entitled to payment in lieu thereof. No arrange- 
ments have been made providing for exceptions for period of notice. 

Members of the Union not covered by agreements are subject 
to the established customs obtaining in their occupations, which, in 
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the main, provide for a week’s notice. In some cases, however, a fort- 
night’s notice is required, while in the higher grades a month’s and 
even three months’ notice is the general rule. 

In some firms the practice is for notice to be given in writing and 
in others verbally. Notice is usually given on the day upon which 


wages are payable. 
There is no provision for compensation on dismissal. 


National Union of Clerks and Administrative Workers 


Agreements have been negotiated which provide for the employee 
to receive at least one month’s notice to terminate engagement, and, 
where notice deprives the individual concerned of annual holidays, 
to receive payment in lieu thereof. 

It is a fairly general practice for the length of notice to follow 
the payment of salaries period ; but with those holding positions of 
responsibility or having special qualifications, three or six months’ 
notice would be held necessary, although salary were paid monthly. 
In such cases, the period of notice for termination is often stipulated 
at the time the contract of service is entered into. 

Compensation for dismissal is compulsory in employment covered 
by the Electricity Act, 1926. 


Electrical Trades Union 


In the Electricity Supply Industry agreements specify 7 days’ 
notice on either side for all weekly employees and 14 days’ notice for 
all salaried employees. The notice to be given in writing to terminate 
at end of pay period. Exceptions are provided for breach of contract 
or grave misconduct, and also for transfer of undertaking. All cases 
of dispute are referred to the Industrial Court. 

In general, all employees other than hourly workers are subject 
to 7 days’ notice on either side. This is established by negotiation 
and/or custom as the case may be. 

Compensation for dismissal is payable to workers who become 
redundant owing to the taking over by the Government of electricity 
supply undertakings, and who are employed in electricity generation 
and distribution, under the Electricity Supply Acts. It is payable in a 
lump sum and any dispute is referred to the Industrial Court. 


‘ National Union of Printing, Bookbinding and Paper Workers. 


Agreements have been negotiated providing for one month’s 
notice on either side. Notices are usually tendered in writing and are 
given at the end of any week. Grave misconduct usually entails instant 
dismissal ; but, even so, in many cases one month’s salary in lieu of 
notice is generally given. 

No agreements have been negotiated providing for compensation 
for dismissal, but claims are usually made on behalf of members 
dismissed for reasons other than misconduct, who have been in a firm’s 
employ for long periods; and with reputable firms these claims are 
usually met by lump-sum payments. 
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National Amalgamated Union of Shop Assistants, Warehousemen and 
Clerks 
One such agreement has been negotiated, providing for one month’s 


notice to terminate engagement. 

Custom in the distributive trades is to give one week’s notice to 
terminate the contract of service ; but for more responsible positions, 
such as departmental managers and buyers, a longer period of notice 
may be given, although in such cases the position is usually determined 
by a written contract of service. 

In the case of commercial travellers, even in the absence of a written 
contract of service, it has been held that a reasonable period of notice 
of termination of the contract is three months. 

There is no provision for compensation on dismissal. 


National Union of Commercial Travellers 


No agreements have been negotiated ; but usually three months has 
been considered a reasonable period of notice by the Courts; and 
is generally claimed by the Union on behalf of its members. Usually, 
however, agreements specify the period of notice; and this varies from 
one week to three months. 

There is no provision for compensation on dismissal. 


National Foremen’s Association 

Members of the Workshop Supervisory Staff employed in Mechan- 
ical, Civil and Electrical Engineering Departments on Railways, 
Municipal Undertakings, Electricity Supply Undertakings, London 
Passenger Transport Board and Government Industrial Establish- 
ments, are protected by legislation. 


Railways 
Compensation is payable in accordance with the provisions con- 
tained in Section 120 of the Local Government Act, 1888, as laid down 


in the Third Schedule of the Railways Act 1921, relating to existing 
Officers and Servants. 


Municipal Services 


Compensation is payable in accordance with Section 120 of the 
Local Government Act, 1888, relating to existing Officers. 


Electricity Supply Undertakings 
Compensation is payable in accordance with Section 16 of the 


Electricity (Supply) Act, 1919, as amended by Section 21 of the Elec- 
tricity Supply Act, 1922, relating to Officers and Servants of authorised 


undertakings. 


London Passenger Transport Board 


Compensation is payable in accordance with the provisions of 
Part VII of the London Passenger Transport Act, 1933, relating to 
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transfer and compensation rights of existing Officers and Servants, and 
‘n the manner prescribed in the Fourteenth Schedule of the Act. 


Government Industrial Establishments 


Compensation allowances are made in accordance with the Super- 
annuation Act, 1859, Section 7 of which provides “ That it shall be 
lawful for the Commissioners of the Treasury to grant to any person 
retiring or removed from the public service in consequence of the aboli- 
tion of his office, or for the purpose of facilitating improvements in the 
organisation of the department to which he belongs, by which greater 
efficiency and economy can be effected, such special annual allowance 
by way of compensation as ona full consideration of the circumstances 
of the case may seem to the said Commissioners to be a reasonable and 
just compensation for the loss of office ’’. 

Compensation is paid both by way of a lump sum and as an annuity. 

No agreements covering termination of service contracts have been 
negotiated ; but members of the supervisory staff usually receive one 
month’s notice or one week’s notice according to the customary prac- 
tice of the employing company. 


National Union of Country Officers 


The general practice in Local Government service is that notice 
required for termination of contracts of service depends upon the grade 
of the official concerned, varying from one week to three months ; 
and the notice is usually in writing. Arrangements provide for excep- 
tions in cases of grave misconduct, transfer of undertaking, and bank- 
ruptcy. The majority of Local Government Authorities are always 
prepared to consider an appeal. 

Provision is also made for compensation on dismissal, but depends 
upon whether the dismissal or termination arises out of Parliamentary 
legislation or local circumstances or local administration. If the for- 
mer, compensation is awarded on the number of years of service, plus 
added years, on the basis of one-sixtieth of the average salary and 
emoluments for the past five years, in respect of each such year of 
service. Superannuation contributions are also returnable. 

In the case of the latter, when covered for superannuation purposes, 
the return of contributions is made, plus compound interest at 3 per 
cent. Authorities also have discretionary power to award a compensa- 
tory allowance, not exceeding two years’ salary and emoluments. 
Compensation is, however, automatically suspended should the officer 
obtain a post under either the Crown or a Local Authority and receive 
remuneration equal or in excess of the total remuneration upon which 
compensation was based. 

Compensation is not paid upon any dismissal in the case of mis- 
conduct, but only on the ground of redundancy ; or possibly when, 
owing to certain factors, the continuation of the officer’s services are 
not required. 

Generally compensation is paid by way of annuity. In the event 
of the compensation being a small annual amount, the authorities 
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have power to commute in accordance with a scale of commutation 
laid down by the Ministry of Health. This applies in those cases where 
a right to compensation arises under statutory provisions or Ministerial 
Orders. In the application of compensatory provisions by Local 
Authorities, compensation is always made by way of lump-sum 
payment. 

In the event of a dispute arising under Parliamentary process or 
Ministerial Order, a right of appeal is given to the employee through 
the Minister of Health, who acts in a judicial capacity. The decision 
of the Minister is final and binding. In the case of a Local Authority, 
and the exercise of its discretion in this matter, there is no appeal, 
except to the authority itself for revision. 


National Society of Operative Printers and Assistants 


Agreements have been negotiated which provide for one week’s 
notice on either side. Disputes have to be referred to a Joint Committee 
comprising employers’ and employees’ members, who shall appoint a 
referee ; the referee’s decision is final. There is no provision for compen- 
sation for dismissal. 


Railway Clerks Association 


No agreements have been negotiated specifying the period of notice 
to be given, owing to the peculiarities of railway salaried employment ; 
but the Rule Books of the various Railway Companies lay down that 
one month’s notice shall be given on either side. Exception is made in 
the case of serious misconduct, when the company has the right to 
suspend and/or dismiss without notice. Machinery has been set up for 
appeal against punishment of any sort. 

Largely because the principle of permanency has been established 
in railway salaried employment, it has been possible to secure provision 
for compensation in legislation enacting the amalgamation of railways. 
Under the Railway Act of 1921 provision is made for compensation 
to be paid to employees whose services are dispensed with as a result 
of reorganisation arising from amalgamation, or whose conditions of 
service as a whole are worsened, or who otherwise suffer direct pecu- 
niary loss. A more recent example is to be found in Part VII and the 
Fourteenth Schedule of the London Passenger Transport Act, 1933. 

Compensation for dismissal from the railway service is based upon 
arrangements obtaining in the Civil and Local Government Services, 
and takes the form of an annuity for life, rising to a maximum after 
80 years’ service to two-thirds of the average salary and emoluments 
during the last five years of service. The amount of such annuity is 
calculated as the equivalent of one-sixtieth of such salary multiplied 
by the years of service, and added years of service. 

_ The legislation mentioned above provides for the appointment of 
an arbitrator to decide all disputed cases. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Effects of Lump-Sum Settlements 
in Workmen’s Compensation Cases 
in New York State 


Whether compensation for permanent incapacity should normally 
take the form of periodical payments or of a lump sum, and, where 
periodical payments constitute the normal form, what safeguards 
should surround commutation — these are questions upon which a 
difference of opinion exists in several countries. Hitherto it has been 
difficult to reach a reasonable decision on these questions for lack of a 
sufficient body of factual evidence against which the opposing opinions 
could be tested. By collecting the after-histories of over three hundred 
cases settled by lump-sum payments, the Rehabilitation Division of 
the Education Department of New York State has made an important 
contribution ! to the solution of this problem. Although the cases 
investigated constituted a select class, their nature being, in particular, 
limited by the conditions of the New York workmen’s compensation 
scheme, they do not seem to differ so widely from those arising under 
other schemes, even outside the United States, that the conclusions 
drawn from the investigation do not possess a considerable measure 
of general validity. 


CIRCUMSTANCES AND PURPOSE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


Compensation for permanent incapacity in New York State (as 
in other parts of the United States) is administered in a form which 
is normally that of fortnightly payments continuing for a number 
of weeks proportional to the degree of incapacity as indicated by a 
schedule embodied in the law. Where it is clearly in the interest of the 
claimant, the periodical payments may be wholly or partly commuted 
for a lump sum of equivalent value. Commutation, however, is allowed 
only after the Rehabilitation Division has found that commutation 
is likely to prove of advantage to the claimant. 

Certain injuries of a lasting or permanent character are not men- 
tioned in the schedule. Thus the law does not specify the number 
of weeks for which payments are to be made in case of fracture of the 
skull, strained back, or combinations of injuries. The fixing of com- 
pensation in such cases is left to the judgment of the Industrial Board 
or its representatives, the referees. 

The procedure is apt to be protracted, since not only is the extent 
of the injury difficult to discern but its causal relationship with the 


1 Carl Norcross: Vocational Rehabilitation and Workmen's C 
Introduction by Riley McMillan Lirtte. New York City, Rehabilitation Clinic, 
1936. xvi + 126 pp., diagrams. $1. 
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accident may also be hard to decide, and these questions give rise to 
conflicting medical, as well as legal, testimony and arguments. Persons 
suffering from such injuries usually receive fortnightly payments, 
but in some cases they receive nothing until their claim is settled. 
Where it appears that further progress towards recovery has ceased 
— possibly two years or more after the accident — one of the parties 
or the referee himself, all of them tired of the dispute, may suggest 
that the claim should be definitely settled by the payment of a lump 
sum. If the suggestion is taken up, the parties proceed to bargain, 
and, after negotiations lasting perhaps several months, they agree 
upon a sum. The agreement must be submitted for approval to the 
referee : approval is rarely refused. These cases, which are called 
“ compromise cases ”, form the subject-matter of the present investiga- 
tion. 

The Rehabilitation Division is consulted by the referees before 
approving compromise agreements, but its instructions are to consent 
to the agreement “ unless there is clear evidence that the money will 
be wasted”. Save in the case of habitual drunkards and persons who 
have already wasted large sums, such clear evidence cannot be adduced. 
In practice therefore the Rehabilitation Division consents to the great 
majority of compromise agreements. 

The powers of the Rehabilitation Division in relation to commu- 
tations in case of scheduled injuries and to compromise agreements 
in cases of non-scheduled injuries respectively are quite different. 
In cases of scheduled injuries, the Division refuses consent to commu- 
tations unless there is evidence that the money will be properly utilised, 
and, where commutation is allowed, it sees that the money is devoted 
to the purposes authorised. In cases of non-scheduled injuries, on 
the contrary, the onus is upon the Division to show that the lump 
sum payable under a compromise agreement will be misused, while 
no power is given to it to control the spending of the money. The 
Division does indeed succeed in rehabilitating a few of the com- 
promise cases, but the proportion of successes is notably smaller than 
is obtained among commutation cases. Many of the persons who are 
compensated under compromise agreements do not avail themselves 
of the services of the Division, which has therefore been unable to 
follow their future career. _ 

It was in order to ascertain the consequence of compromise settle- 
ments that the present investigation was undertaken. 

“Does the payment of a lump sum accomplish any, therapeutic 
purpose ? Do the injured men recover ? Do they return to work ? 
How do they spend their money ? In short, what is the effect of the 
cash settlement upon them ? ” 

These were the questions which it was the purpose of the investiga- 
tion to answer. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CASES INVESTIGATED 


The subjects of the investigation were 822 men in New York State 
who had received under compromise agreements lump sums of $1,000 
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.or more between 1 July 1980 and 31 August 1938. For reasons which 
are fully explained in the report the cases investigated may be con- 
sidered as typical of all cases compensated under like conditions. 
No women were included, since there are very few cases in which women 
receive compensation in this form. 

The investigation was made by experienced officials of the Rehabili- 
tation Division, who interviewed the men after having studied all the 
reports concerning their cases. The majority of the interviews took 
place in 1934, when a year or more had elapsed since the settlement. 

There were shown to exist four outstanding characteristics which 
distinguish the cases investigated from the bulk of compensation 
cases : indefinite injury, long period before settlement, high age, and 
high cost. 

It is because the permanent physical and economic effects of 
certain injuries are very difficult to assess (and are therefore omitted 
from the schedule) that recourse is had to compromise in order to settle 
the claims which result from them. Hence compromise cases are marked 
by the indefiniteness of the injuries they involve. Of the cases investi- 
gated, 35 per cent. involved back injuries, 20.8 per cent. head injuries, 
and 23.3 per cent. multiple injuries, in most of which a head or back 
was concerned. 

The settlement represented by a compromise is not reached until 
a long period has elapsed since the accident, the referee having held 
numerous hearings without being able to determine a fair amount 
of compensation. More than half the cases investigated were not settled 
until more than two years after the accident ; 11 per cent. were pro- 
longed for more than six years. This period is occupied with a long 
series of medical examinations by the doctors of the hospital staff, 
the insurance company, and the Workmen’s Compensation Division, 
and by the claimant’s own doctor, with visits to lawyers, and with 
hearings before the referee. As a rule, in these cases, the man does 
not return to work before the settlement. These circumstances of 
anxiety and uncertainty are strongly conducive to the development 
of neurosis. 

Compromise cases are mainly recruited from the older age groups, 
55 per cent. being over 40 years of age, whereas the corresponding 
percentage for compensation cases generally is 37. Higher age means 
slower recovery, and greater difficulty in learning a new trade or in 
securing fresh employment. 

The average total compensation paid in compromise cases settled 
in 1982 was $3,751, as compared with $764 for cases of scheduled 
injuries involving permanent partial incapacity. The average total 
comprised fortnightly payments amounting to $1,763 and a lump sum 
of $1,988. The medical, legal and administrative costs were of course 
very high also. 

It may be added that more than half of the men covered by the 
investigation were foreign-born, two-thirds had two or more depen- 
dants (and were therefore liable to incur debts pending settlement), 
and over half had not completed their elementary education (and were 
therefore difficult to train for a new occupation). 
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According to the work they were doing at the time of the accident, 
the cases investigated were classified as skilled (88 per cent.), semi- 
skilled (81 per cent.), unskilled (27 per cent.), clerks and salesmen 
(4 per cent.). 

The weekly earnings of the men concerned at the time of the 
accident varied from $11 to over $70 ; 41.5 per cent. of the men earned 
over $40 a week and 17 per cent. over $60. 


PuysicaL ConpDITION oF CASES AT DATE OF INVESTIGATION 


The health of the men was appraised partly by an experienced 
doctor and partly by rehabilitation officials, who have a working 
knowledge of the effects of accidents. 

The men’s health was considered from the practical standpoint 
of their fitness for work. It was found that 5 men had died, and that 
the 817 remaining could be classified as follows: good health, 104 ; 
fair health, 98 ; poor health, 115. Those in good health were strong 
enough to work in their old trades. Those in fair health had not 
entirely recovered but were able to do less strenuous work than for- 
merly. Those in poor health were, for the most part, suffering con- 
stantly from their injuries. In 60 per cent. of the cases the accident 
had had a serious effect on physical health. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES AT DaTE OF INVESTIGATION 


The investigation was made at a time of severe unemployment, 
and therefore men suffering from any kind of physical handicap 
were at an exceptional disadvantage in seeking work. 

At the date when they were interviewed, 45 per cent. of the men were 
in work, viz. 38 per cent. in genuine jobs and 7 per cent in relief schemes. 

The author of the report estimates that in normal times not more 
than 60 per cent. of the cases investigated would have found employ- 
ment, the remaining 40 per cent. being in practice unfit for work. 

Thus, whether or not a lump-sum settlement serves, as it is supposed 
to do, as a stimulus to find work, in only half the cases, more or less, 
is work actually found. 

Of the 123 men at work, 55 were in the same occupation as before 
the accident or in a closely related one, and 68 were in a different 
occupation. These together constitute the 38 per cent. of the men who 
were in genuine jobs. The wages of the former had decreased by 
40 per cent. and those of the latter by 60 per cent. 

The reduction in wages is closely correlated with the state of health, 
as might be expected and as the following figures demonstrate : 


Health Number Wage at date Wage at date Decrease 
na at work of accident of investigation (per cent.) 
$ 
Fair 49 39 18 54 
Poor 20 42 16 62 


The general level of wages had, however, fallen during the period 
elapsing between the accidents and the interviews. The author of the 
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report estimates that the level fell by about 20 per cent. between 1929 
and 1984-835. The average decrease in wages in the 128 cases of men 
at work was 50 per cent. or two-and-a-half times as much. 


or SPENDING Lump Sums 


. The average lump sum amounted to about $2,000. The manner 
in which it was expended is shown in the following table : ' 


Number of men ST. percentage of sum for 
8 purpose 


1-20% | 21-40% | 41-60% | 61-80% | 81-100% 


93 27 16 
71 59 
7 


15 


The discharge of debts accumulated between the accident and the 
settlement absorbed a considerable proportion of the lump sums: 
two-thirds of the men used some part, and one-third of them used more 
than one-fifth, of their compensation for this purpose. These debts 
were incurred in spite of the fact that fortnightly payments were made 
in most cases pending the settlement. These payments were not 
sufficient, however, to cover the living expenses of a family, and as, 
in the majority of cases, more than two years elapsed between the 
accident and the settlement, considerable debts were bound to accu- 
mulate. 

More money was devoted to living expenses, and more people 
devoted money to them, than to any other purpose ; this was reason- 
able and to be expected. 

Only one-fifth of the men bought property. This proportion may 
seem low, but it must be mentioned that two-thirds of the men lived 
in or about New York City, where it is customary to rent rather 
than own houses. 

As regards the smaller items, it may suffice to explain that the cost 
of legal service amounted to about 7 per cent. of the lump sum on the 
average, the fee being fixed as a rule by the referee, while medical 


Purpose 
| Total 
Debts 5 | 207 
Living expenses 32 271 
Real estate 17 66 
Business 13 8 | 17 4 9 51 
Medical service 36 9 “tof 46 
Miscellanéous 18 8 6 1 4 37 
Balance ss | st | mm 9 8 96 
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expenses were those incurred after the settlement, and for which the 
insurance company was not liable. 

Before describing in some detail the most interesting object of 
expenditure, namely, that involved in setting up a business, it may 
be noted that the balance left in the hands of the beneficiaries at the 
date of the interviews was very small: only 96 men had any balance, 
and only 63 more than one-fifth of their lump sums. Thus, at the date 
of the interview the great majority of men had spent their compensa- 
tion, and a final assessment could therefore be made of the utility 
which their lump sums had been to them. 

About one-fifth of the men invested some part of their lump sum 
in an enterprise which was intended to render them self-supporting : 
51 bought businesses and 8 bought farms. At the date of the interview 
these ventures had yielded the following results : 14 men were earning 
$20 or more per week (average : $26); 16 men were earning $15 or 
less per week (average : $12) ; 29 men had failed. 

In the opinion of the author of the report only the 14 men who 
earned $20 or over could be considered to have been successful. He 
draws the conclusion that only 4 per cent. of the entire group could 
be cited in justification of the argument, often advanced, that lump 
sums enable men to rehabilitate themselves by establishing them- 
selves in business. 

The report gives numerous examples of unsuccessful undertakings, 
of which a few may be quoted at random. 


“ A carpenter invested $500 in a bakery. His money had been 
used to pay debts which the bakery had already incurred. He did not 
have sufficient shrewdness to see that his investment could not mater- 
ially improve the business. ” 

“Three claimants lost $1,500 each, one in a gasoline station, 
another in the wholesale oil business, a third in a restaurant. Another 
injured workman went into the sawdust business and lost $800. 
Four men bought auto trucks and went into various kinds of delivery 
rs hauling business. The amounts lost were $250, $400, $500 and 

7 


Apart from business failures, some twenty men squandered their 
money, mainly on drink or in speculations in land or stock, for which 
they had no experience. 


“There were serious losses on the part of 51 men or 16 per cent. 
of the group. The average loss of these men was approximately 
$900 each. It is estimated from $60,000 to $70,000 [in all] was spent 
unwisely. In the great majority of cases the money would have lasted 
longer and served a better pu if paid in instalments. The settle- 
— money played a small part in the rehabilitation of these 
claimants. 


Neurotic CasEs 


In view of the widespread belief that lump-sum settlements serve 
as a cure for neurosis, special attention was given in the investigation 
to neurotic cases. Of the 322 cases investigated 64 had been diagnosed 
as neurotic at the time of settlement. 
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Among the causes to which the neuroses may be attributed are the 
severity of the injury, especially if the head is affected, and the long 
delay before the settlement, with the accompaniment of frequent 
medical examinations. 

Forty-three of these men were examined by a doctor. It was found 
that 14 were in good health, 18 were in fair health, and 32 were either 
no better or else worse than at the time of the settlement. Interviews 
were held with 62 of the men (2 having died) by officials of the Re- 
habilitation Division, and their mental attitudes were reported to be 
as follows : 11 were content, 22 had vague complaints, and 29 were 
quarrelsome or bitter. It was considered that 17 men out of the 64 had 
improved in physical and mental health since the settlement. “ Entire 
credit for the improved condition of the men cannot be given to the 
settlement. Some of them would have recovered their health in any 
case. But if there was any therapy in the settlement it was a factor 
in these 17 cases.”’ For 41 cases there was no evidence of any thera- 
peutic effect from the settlement, and for 6 other cases the investigator 
was doubtful. 

Furthermore, 29 men who were not classed as neurotics at the time 
of the settlement had become such by the date of the interview, accord- 
ing to the specialist who examined them. Thus in these cases also the 
settlement had not had beneficial results. 

Seventeen of the men diagnosed as neurotic at the time of the 
settlement were in genuine jobs and 4 were in relief schemes. The 
proportion of neurotics in genuine jobs, namely, 26.6 per cent., was 
notably smaller than the proportion of non-neurotics so employed, 
namely, 40.7 per cent. 


“ In the way in which they spent their settlement money there was 
little that distinguished the neurotic men from the group as a whole. 
There were some tragic losses and a few wise investments. On the whole 
the money was spent for debts, living expenses and miscellaneous items 
as was the compensation of the other 258 men who were not neurotic. 
In only a few instances did the money last as long as if it had been paid 
in bi-weekly instalments. From all the evidence the lump sum played 
an insignificant part in the rehabilitation of the neurotic men. 

“Many of the neurotic men here studied reacted in a childish 
manner to the obstacles of life. They could not face the future after 
their accidents. Yet they were blandly given from one to eight thousand 
dollars in a lump sum and expected to act in a mature, shrewd manner. 
Such optimism on the part of the State is a tribute to the claimant, 
but it is hardly in keeping with a sound, conservative policy of 
workmen’s compensation. ” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The author of the report concludes that lump-sum settlements in 
compromise cases do not, as a rule, improve the physical or mental 
health of the injured man or stimulate him to find work. 

If any therapeutic effect follows from the settlement, it results, 
not from the form of the compensation, but from the ending of litiga- 
tion, 
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These findings lead to certain recommendations, which tend to 
assimilate compromise cases to cases of scheduled injuries. Thus, in 
cases of non-scheduled injuries also, the compensation should be fixed 
by the referee, and not by agreement, and should likewise be paid in 
the form of periodical payments continuing for a fixed number of 
weeks. The settlement should be reached within a year of the accident. 
Even after the settlement medical aid may be continued for a limited 
time, in order to deal with those cases in which the doctor reports that 
“nothing can be accomplished by treatment while litigation is 
pending ”. The periodical payments may be commuted wholly or 
in part in those exceptional cases where the Rehabilitation Division 
considers that the interests of the beneficiary so require, the resultant 
lump sum being spent under its supervision. 


| 
| 
{ 
4 
| 


STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Statistical tables on employment, unemployment, hours of work, 
wages, and cost of living in different countries are compiled and pub- 
lished at quarterly intervals in this Review (in the January, April, 
July, and October issues). In view, however, of the interest taken in 
the statistics of employment and unemployment and their frequent 
changes, the iables on these two subjects are compiled at monthly 
intervals, and they appear also in the issues of the Review intermediate 
between the quarterly issues. For further information on the scope and 
method of presentation of these data, reference should be made to the 
introductory statement given in the quarterly issues. 


Tables I and II give statistics on the general level of employment 
and the general level of unemployment. As these series purport to 
measure different aspects of the same phenomenon, the two tables 
should be read in conjunction. Figures for the different industries 
or occupations covered by these series are given in the Year-Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1935-36, which also gives figures for unemployment 
among males and females where available. 


Employment (Table I). The employment series relate to persons in 
employment or to hours worked, and may be roughly classified in 
two groups: (1) those (the majority) based on employers’ returns, 
indicating changes in the number of workers employed or hours 
worked in a sample of mainly industrial establishments ; they do not 
furnish information on the absolute extent of employment, and as a 
rule only index numbers are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns 
of employed members in various schemes of social insurance (usually 
compulsory) and covering the great majority of the working popu- 
lation ; as these series give a more reliable picture of changes in the 
total level of employment, absolute figures are generally given, as well 
as index numbers. In the great majority of cases, the figures relate to 
workers recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
hours worked per day or per worker, though in some cases they 
relate to the number of hours worked during a certain period and thus 
record fluctuations in the volume of employment. 

Owing to differences in scope and methods of compilation and 
classification of the various series, international comparisons of the 


. 
‘ 
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absolute level of employment and its fluctuations are rarely possible. 
The chief value of the statistics is in indicating the trend of short- 
‘period fluctuations. 


Unemployment (Table II). The series relate to persons applying 
for work or recorded as unemployed, and in most cases are incomplete 
in scope and vary considerably in their representative character : 
the figures are affected by changes in legislation, in administrative 
practice, and in the frequency of registration of the unemployed ; 
changes in the amount of “ short time ”’, and other means of rationing 
work, also affect the figures ; they are also influenced by changes in 
the population of working age and in the proportion of the population 
seeking gainful occupation. For these reasons, the figures do not 
directly show changes in the time lost through unemployment. 

Their principal value lies in indicating fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international comparisons 
possible. The various series, however, are not equally sensitive to 
changes in the labour market, and an equal change in any two series 
does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the countries 
concerned. Percentages are, as a rule, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. The 
figures of unemployment relate, unless otherwise stated, to wholly 
unemployed ; where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” 
are given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different 
definitions, and here also international comparisons are rarely possible. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ’’. 

“ figures not yet received ”’. 

r “ figure revised since ‘the previous issue ”’ 
Figures in thick-faced type : base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
The sign ——— between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
is replaced by another, or otherwise modified. 


| 
| 1 
} 
| 
fi 
| 
> | 
| | 
= 
| 
| 
i 
19 
> 
| bas 
excl 
rela 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT! 


GERM ANY AUSTRIA BELGIUM | Canapa * | DENMARK 


Sickness oat Sickness Statistics of, 
statistics statistics i ments 


as 
-| percentage of possible Seder 
number of : (1926) 


Workers 


14,336,418 
12,517,882 
13,015,614 
15.040.852 
~ 15,949,332" 
17,105,771 


16,415,690 
17,038,756 
17,520,183 
17,675,483 
17,838,872 
17,895.919 
17,886,222 
17,785,115 
17,597,812 
Dec. | 16,954,844 
1937 Jan. | 16,599,462 
Feb. | 17,014,107 
March| 17,497,000T 


967,330 
935,411 


2 


POD 


921,911 


| 
o 


Persons | 
covered 909,816 978,913T 


Estonia * Unitep Statss 


Statistics of establishments *° 
Statistics of, (Manufacturing industries) 

establish- 

ments Index (1923-1925) Estimates of : 


Wage Weekly 


(a Jun J earners ayrolls 
‘ employed (Bi ,;000's) 


8,288,400 
8,285,800 
8,785,600 
7,668,400 


Wik ab 


coe 
> 


covered 


& ‘The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base period of the series. When they 
are in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 
base 1929 = 100. * Since November 1935, including the Saar Territory. * Figure for July. ‘* Since May 1935, 
excluding voluntarily insured. 5 Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * The figures 
relate to the ist to the following month. * The monthly figures are more restricted in scope than the 
yearly figures. * Figure affected by industrial dispute. * Since January 1931, excluding “ building”. ~ 

The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 


e 
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Statist.cs of esiablishments 
Tolal sumber of 
hours worked per day” 
Date 
Number Number Index 
employed (thousands) | (1931) 
ours 
1927 * * * 1,376,049 100.0 88.1 . . 
1928 17,436,100 74.5 70.5" || 1,446,027 100.2 94.2 
1929 17,595,347 70.4 67.4 1,448,845 100.0 100.0 ° . 
1930 16,408,528 61.2 56.2 1,378,330 96.6 94.5 * * 
1931 50.7 44.5 1,255,353 87.4 85.3 962 100.0 
1932 41.9 35.7 1,107,256 78.2 72.5 881 91.6 
1933 ° 1 70.6 985 102.4 
1934 3 80.9 1,092 113.5 * 
1935 9 83.7" 1,185 123.2 
1936 3 1,175t | 122.1f 
7 528 * 
5 1,162 120.8 
6 1,272 132.2 
1,276 132.6 
1,276 132.6 
1,292 134.3 
1,300 135.1 
1.310 136.2 
1,287 133.8 
1,244 129.3 
1,189 123.6 
1,219 126.6 
1,252 130.1 
| 1927 93.0 94.5 * 95.1 93.2 206,980 
| 1928 98.2 94.3 * 95.5 93.9 208,334 
| 1929 100.0 100.0 « 100.0 100.0 221,937 
| 1930 95.8 87.2 * 80.7 81.1 180,507 
1984 | 73.8 62.9 61.8 6,484,300 137,256 
82.7 46.1 42.5 5,374,200 93,757 
1933 84.3 52.8 45.3 5,778,400 98,623 
1934 97.5 57.7 57.6° 6,605,600* 126.000 
1935 109.7 63.6" 65.4 6,968,500" 143,180 
| 1936 126.3 72.4 75.5 7,468,600" 165,007" 
1936 March 123.4 68.4 71.1 7,050,800 155,321 
April 126.5 69.4 72.7 7,131,200 158,607 
} May 132.8 71.0 74.1 7,182,900 161,266 
June 131.5 71.2 74.3 7,210,200 160,087 
July 128.1 70.7 ~ 73.5 7,272,400 158,301 
Aug. 125.2 74.2 76.5 7,461,500 165,099 
Sept. 128.1 74.4 76.6 7,980,800 169,489 
Oct. 129.0 78.9 81.6 8,081,100 180,580 
Nov. 130.4 79.4 83.1 8,100,300 183,983 
Dec. 127.4 81.2 87.2 8.220,000° 193,389 
1937 Jan. 135.4 77.0 83.0 8,082,000 184,264f 
| Feb. 135.1 80.6 87.8 — = 
March 138.6 -— 92.8T 
Persons e e 
| 50,031f | 3,704, 660t | | 
8 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 


|_ FRANCE Great Britain HunNGaRY 
Statistics of oda ta Unemployment Social insurance 
establishments isti 
Index (1926 
me month of 1930)|| Estimated | Number Index 
number | (1924) yed | (1927 
Number Hours Number Hours employed. ) 
employed | #orked employed | worked 
1927 99.5 101.3 e 2 10,018,000 98.0 1,033,609 98.3 
1928 103.1 107.4 ° e 10,023,000 98.0 1,064,599 101.3 
1929 100.0 100.0 - » 10,223,000 100.0 1,051,169 100.0 
1930 87.0 81.9 100.0 100.0 809, 96.0 990,776 94.3 
1931 77.5 71.1 92.5 88.6 9,437,000 92.3 937,298 89.2 
1932 77.6 71.9 80.9 73.6 9,367,000 91.7 862,469 82.0 
1933 83.1 77.6 79.4 74.3 9,684,000 94.8 853.203 81.1 
1934 93.2 88.0 76.9 71.4 10,142,000 99.3 913,068 86.8 
1935 101.4 97.6 73.6 68.1 10,386,000 101.6 958,234 91.2 
1936 101.8 98.2 74.1 70.5 10,902,000 106.6 1,026,510 97.6" 
1936 March e be 72.5 68.1 10,693,000 104.7 1,018,379 96.9 
Ap 98.9 95.3 72. 68. 10,791,000 105.6 1,018,817 97.1 
May * e 73.2 69.5 10,925,000 106.9 1,037,323 98.7 
June * bad 73.8 69.5 10,938,000 107.0 1,031,078 98.1 
July 107.2 102.4 75.8 71.6 11,008,000 107.7 1,033,027 98.2 
Aug. e e 75.0 71.7 11,074,000 108.3 1,059,842 100.8 
Sept. * e 75.1 72.4 11,086,000 108.5 1,058,704 100.7 
Oct. 102.9 99.7 76.2 72.5 11,112,000 108.7 1,070,579 101.9 
Nov. e (a) 72.0 11,125,000 108.9 1,055,385 100.4 
e -f 75.4 71.9 11,141,000 109.0 1,004,722 95.6 
1937 Jan. 102.2 100.0 75.0 67.6 11,118,000 108.8 1,008,849 96.0 
Feb. 4 4 75.8 66.7 11,189,000 109.4 1,033,323 98,3 
March bad e 76.1 66.1 000 110.1 —_ 


ITALY 


LuxEmMBuRG’ 


Statisties Statistics of Statistics of |! si -cness insurance Statistics of 
establishments statistics es' lishm 
Inde Numbe Ind Number Inde: 
x r ex x 
(1934) —, RAS (1926) employed | (1930) || employed | (1929) 


100.0 
97.3 


78.5 
79.2* 


1934 100.0 82.9 77.8 100.2 162,837 95.8 28,803 65.5 

1935 117.1 94. 81.0 109.7 172,615 | 101.1 334 66.8 

1936 121.6 94.9 81.0 115.8 183,291 | 107.5 30,255 68.8 

1936 March) 122.1 92.1 79.3 112.5 176,259 | 103.2 29,882 68.0 

Ap 121.9 93.0 78.1 116.0 177,232 | 104.2 30,283 68.9 

May | 121.6 95.2 82.8 116.6 182,783 | 107.4 30,379 69.1 

June | 118.0 94.2 79.8 116.5 185,608 | 108.4 30,576 69.6 

July | 115.7 94.8 84.6 116.5 186,606 | 109.5 , 69.6 

Aug. | 116.8 97.8 79.3 116.6 186,714 | 109.5 30,772 70.0 

Sept. | 122.6 102.2 89.9 117.6 186,341 | 109.5 30,729 69.9 

Oct. | 125.0 99.6 87.1 118.0 190,250 | 111.6 30,819 70.1 

| Nov. | 127.2 98.4 82.5 118.7 193,740 | 113.7 30,521 69.5 

127.9 95.2 80.8 119.1 188,050 | 110.5 30,461 69.3 

1937 Jan. 127.7 185,146 | 108.4 20,649 69.7 

Ht Feb. | 130.6 185,755 | 108.4 30,757 70.0 

March} — 187,837¢ | 110.5f 31,829 72.4 

Persons {1,061,528 1,288,137 | 1,149,366 | | 


the base 


month. 


are in heavy type this base 
= 100. * Rev 
relate to the first of the month. 


Fascist General Industrial a. 


i average number insured each month. 


* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base period of the series. When they 
has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on 

ised series. Figures for the first month of each quarter. * The figures 

* Ministry of Corporations. The figures relate to the last week of each 


for 1927-1930 : yearly averages, 


* Figures 
figures relate to the first of the following month. 
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| 
| | 
JAPAN | LaTVIA | 
| | 
Date 
| 1927 * * 104.1 148,288¢ | 87.4°|| 41,129 93.6 
1928 * * . 99.2 161,483 | 94.7 42/927 97.7 
1929 * 100.0 100.0 171,195 | 100.0 43,944 100.6 
: 1930 * 94.2 90.0 179,636 | 105.3 43,122 98.1 
| 1931 * 88.8 83.5 81.7 166, 7.9 36,942 84.1 
/ 1932 ° 72.4 82.0 141,296 | 83.2 29,696 67.6 
i 
1 
192: 
of « 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 


Norway NETHERLANDS‘ PoLaND 
Statistics of Statistics f . 
of establishments 
Index (September 1935) Index 


Au Manufacturing 
industries} industries Number Hours worked 
(1928) | per week (1929) 


industries) (manufactures) 


yed * 


DOH 
~ 


= 


lay 


Ss 


104.5 


109.2 


1111 


* 
110 


* 
109.8 
* 

* * 


110 111.8 
101,600 696,785 252,384f 


eS eee 
INSSSSS 


113 


~ 
te 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA ” UMON OF SOUTH AFRICA YUGOSLAVIA 


Statistics of Social insurance 
establishments statistics 


Number 
employed 


» 
@ 
= 


,880, 
1,913,310" 
,999, 


214,161 


* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base period of the 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have 
929 = 100. * The figures relate to about the 15th of each month. * During 
of each month. * Weekly averages. * Workers covered by the statistics, 
Hours worked (thousands). * Average for the month. * Including 
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SwEDEN 
Statisties of 
| 
Date Social 
x Board 
) Index 
(1926-1930) 
1928 100.3 
1929 100.0 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
r 1935 
1936 
1936 March 
April 
| 
June 102 
July 
Aug. ed 
Sept. 105 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 104 
1937 Jan. ve 
Feb. 
March 101 
Persons 
| | 200,700 | 
SwiTZERLAND 
Statistics of Social insurance 
sal establishments statistics 
Date 
Index 
Index Number Index (July 1925) P| Index 
(1925) employed (1927) Senee a (1926) 
1927 91.2 ° 94.2 95.9 510,321 84.4 q 
1928 97.3 99.3 97.2 98.2 565,798 93.5 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 605,064 100.0 
1930 96.5 97.5 97.4 98.1 631,182 104.4 
1931 88.5 92.4 93.5 93.8 609,262 100.7 
1932 76.1 83.2 87.6 87.2 537,238 88.9 
1933 73.0 75.4 90.3 91.2 520,980 86.2 
1934 73.3 75.0 100.3 102.3 543 566 89.9 
1935 70.2 76.6 109.7 114.1 564.288 93.3 ° 
1936 70.1 ad 82.3" 117.6 124.8 616.211 101.9 
1936 March 68.8 826 73.7 115.9 123.6 574,326 94.9 
April 9 79.6 116.6 124.2 598,363 98.9 
May e 52 84.6 117.3 124.9 625,871 103.5 
June 69.7 92 86.9 117.5 124.6 630,720 104.2 
July e 18 88.2 117.9 125.0 629,490 104.0 
Aug. ad 7 88.2 118.6 125.5 644,093 106.5 
Sept. 69.6 2,223,483 88.8 119.3 126.4 651,649 107.7 : 
Oct. ° 2,234,184 89.2 119.6 126.9 646,300 106.8 
Nov. e 2,206,696 88.1 119.9 126.7 656,962 108.6 
Dec. 72.2 2,035,226 81.2 120.3 127.5 635,499 105.1 
1937 —_ = 120.7 128.6 596,965 98.7 
| | | | | 
on series. When they are 
| calculated on the base 
ac ek preceding the 15th 
on cluding unemployed. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


-GERMANY AUSTRALIA 


Trade union 
Employment exchange statistics 


Unemployed 


Applicants registered 


for work 


registered 


1,919,917? 


3,306,628 
2,567,523" | 2,151,039" 
1,889,626 | 1,592,655 


2,117,803 | 1,762,774 


43,290f 


19,263,878 | 437,246 | 1,131,260t 


2 Average for 11 months. * Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. 
by the Institut fir Konjunkturforschung. ‘ Since 31 July 1933, not including persons 
camps. 


BELGIUM 


Unemployment insurance statistics 


exchange 

isti statistics 
Days of un- 


during the Applicants for || Applicants for 


1 Having received * Until 
hes ony he a control card during the month. Until April 1935, estimates. 


! 
| 720 
if 
« 
AUSTRIA 
— — : Unemployment Employment ‘ 
| insurance exchange 
Date statistics statistics 
Unem| 
Unemployed Applicants 
Per 
Number Number | Number | registered 
1927 1,353,000°| 31,032 7.0 172,450 13.6 200,112 | 
1928 1,353,0007| * 45,669 10.8 156,185 | 12.1 182,444 
1931 4,618,537 | 4,519,704 | 23.7 || 117,866 27.4 253,368 20.3 300,223 
1932 5,703,088 | 5,575,492 | 30.1 || 120,454 29.0 309,968 | 26.1 377,894 
1933 5,083,140 | 4,804,428 | 25.8 || 104,035 | 25.1 328,844 29.0 405,741 
1934 14.5 86,865 20.5 287,527 26.3 370,210 
1935 il. 71,823 16.5 261,768 23.4 348,675 
1936 . 8. 53,992 12.2 259,185. 22.9 349,663 
1936 April 9.2 * * 267,047 | 23.5 358,087 19 
| May | 1,808,664 | 1,491,235 | 7.7 57,001 12.8 242'227 21.3 333,482 
June | 1,593,386 | 1,314,731 | 68 * . 230,844 20.4 3221501 
July | 1,429,656 | 1,169,860 | 6.0 * . 221,323 19.6 310,395 
Aug. | 1,353,734 | 1,098,498 | 5.6 52,482 12.0 217,991 19.3 304,705 
Sept. | 1,287,179 | 1,035,237 | 5.3 * * 217,211 19.3 303,981 
- Oct. | 1,301,976 | 1,076,469 | 5.6 * . 228,624 20.2 317,201 
Nov. | 1,428,137 | 1,197,140 | 62 46,863 10.7 257,063 22.8 341,008 
Dec. | 1,698,129 | 1,478,862 7.8 * . 290,452 26.2 381,921 
1937 Jan. | 2,052,483 | 1,853,460 | 9.7 * . 316,050 28.3 407,475 19 
Feb. | 1,816,794 | 1,610,947 | 8.4 P| 9.9 309,178 27.6" 398,355 
March | 1,474,031 | 1,245,338"| 6.5 277,126" | 24.5t 367,897 
April = 960,833t | 5.0t 239,280 21.2t 
Figues calculated = 
CANADA Cue 
| 
Date Percentage 
unemployed * 
| 
Par- mon er j|work registe work registered 
Wholly | tially Number] gist 
1927 1.8 3.9 16,103 361,185 8142 | 49 13,541 * 
| 1928 0.9 3.5 11,317 253,848 8120 | 4.5 12,758 * 
j 1929 1.3 3.0 12,636 283,434 11,488 | 5.7 14,996" * 
i 1930 3.6 7.9 36,102 809,775 22/873 | 11.1 33,008 * 
3 1931 10.9 | 16.9 110,392 2,476,071 33,625 | 16.8 69,719" 29,345 
4 1932 19.0 | 20.7 210,575 4,723,170 38,777 | 22.0 75,140 107,295 
i 1933 17.0 | 17.2 210,007 | 4,710,445 33,488 | 22.3 81,809 71,805 
' 1934 19.0 | 17.2 234,730 5,264,969 28,320 | 18.2 88,888 30,055 
1935 17.9 | 12.8 | 211,533" | 4,835,337 25,336 | 15.4 84,050 10,672 19: 
| 1936 13.4 | 10.0 154,531 3,631,990 23,5007| 13.2° 90,133 6,474° 
i 1936 April 13.1 | 11.2 155,322 3,639,044 26,312 | 15.1 92,112 7,043 
| y | 123 9.7 151,895 3,567,980 26,442 | 14.8 84,936 5,076 
j June | 11.0 | 10.9 139,771 3,295,711 . || 24,970 | 13.9 83,829 7,482 
' July | 11.4 9.4 137,120 3,252,785 || 22305 | 12.5 85,304 6,471 
Aug. | 11.5 9.8 131,151 3,118,630 19,591 | 10.8 77,215 5,998 
Sept. | 11.4 8.5 127,165 3,021,986 19,699 | 10.9 86,706 5,845 
Oct. | 10.8 8.0 124,303 | 2,951,688 || 20,322 | 11.0 99,505 5,737" 193 
AN Nov. | 12.4 | 10.1 141,371 3,360,574 || 23,287 | 12.7 104,312 5,516 
i _ Dec. | 14.4 | 10.2 159,617 | 3,793,618 26,546 | 143 93,372 4,786 
th 1937 Jan. | 14.5 | 10.7 163,039 | 3,881,345 27,379 | 14.5 99,016 3,774" 
Feb. 13.7 9.0 148,941 3,546,437 26,0017| 13.7 99,041 3,115 = 
March} — 131,435 3,128,345 || 24,260t| 12.9 101,508 3,916 
April| — 113,382t | 2,695,083 _ _ | 
Base figure | 909,816 || 188,067 | | for w 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


DANZIG 
(Free City of) SPAIN Unitep States 


Employ Trade union Employ- 

Trade union ment a returns ment 

fund returns hange || exchange statistics Percentage exchange 
statistics || statistics unemployed * statistics 


Unem- Unemployed Unweighted 

. ‘registered Wholly | Partially tially registered 


n 
a 


122,687" 
73,193T 


Estonia! FINLAND Great Britain AND NORTHERN IRELAND 


Employ- || Employ- Unemployment insurance statistics 
meat ment relief fund (16-64 years) 
exchange exchange statistics 
statistics || statistics statistics || Wholly unemployed | Unemployed owing to 
Unem- || Unem- Unemploy-| Applica- || (including casuals) | temporary stoppages 
ployed ed in receipt} tions for 
registered i of relief 
2,980* 33,549 
2,628° 4,834 
3,172* 928 
2,514 
56,112 
273,412 * 
033 


= 


312,598" 
251.379 


8 


3 


> 


tom 
833 


* Until December 1934, the figures relate to the ist of the following month. Since January 1935, applicants 
for work registered ; the figures relate to the end of the month. * From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed 
m receipt of relief from the welfare offices. * There were in addition 23,475 persons unemployed in agriculture 
aged 16-64 and 18,747 unemployed insured juveniles under 16 years. 
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— Date 
Unemployed 
Per 
Number 
1927 61,705 | 22.5 
| 1928 50.226 | 18.5 | 51,864 ‘ 9.2 13 S 
1929 42,817 | 15.5 | 44,581 || 12,905 8.2 12 
1930 39,631 | 13.7 | 40,551 || 18,291 14.5 21 
1931 53,019 /17.9| 59,430 || 24,898 19.1 26 19 | 
1932 99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 || 33,244 * ® 23.8 32 21 * 
1933 97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 || 31,408 . ° 243 31 21 * 
1934 81,756 | 22.1 | 97,595 || 20,326 20.9 26 24 * 
1935 76,195 | 19.7 | 92,406 || 17,983 262,059 || 185 23 22 7,422,615 
1936 78,669" 19.3"| 93,299 || 13,553 z= 13.3 17 22 7,681,297 
1936 April | 77,2897; 19.5 | 93,044 || 16,560 _ 15.1 18 21 8,996,649 
May 52.403"| 12.9 | 65,748 || 14,966 || 13.7 | 17 22 8,786,138 
June 46,138" 11.3 | 57,846 || 11,890 _ 12.8 17 23 6,666,599 
July 49,605"| 12.1 | 61,285 || 8,619 _ 12.3 17 19 6,604,425 
Aug. 50,693"| 12.3 | 61,432 || 8,587 | _ 11.7 14 22 6,804,922 
Sept. | 53,181") 12.9 | 64,945 |} 8,306 [oo 11.2 13 21 6,837,054 
Oct. 67,674"| 16.3 | 80,508 || 9,243 || _ 11.0 12 20 6,887,629 
Nov. 83,552"} 20.0 | 96,492 || 10,764 || _ 10.7 12 20 
Dec. | 127,478" 30.3 | 141,946 || 14,933 || _ 11.1 14 21 
1937 Jan. | 140,262") 33.0 | 156,209 || 16,797 || _ 11.7 15 21 
Feb. | 133,795" 314 | 145,627 | 16,724 | 11.9 14 21 
March 28.6"| 131,335 || 14,909 || 10.97 | 13° 19 — 
April 17.1} 86,446 || 8,776 || _ 9.9t | 12f 20 
Base figure | 428,511 | | * | * | 964,000 | 
ed ? Unemployed occupied on public and civil #ork excluded. 
Date 
r 
ed 1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1934 2.970 10,011 | 23,802 || 345,033 376,320 13.9 gone | 2.8 
1935 | 1,779 || 7,163 | 13,362 || 426,931 465,875 13.1 24 
1936 1,276 4,796 * 432,120 475,224 11.3 1.9 : 
1936 Apeil 1,274 5,836 | 13,323 || 443,245 499,178 11.7 251,067 18 
y 582 795 | 8,182 || 422,036 9, 
June 365 er? 2.409 || 419.887 459,368 10.5 305,875 2.3 
July 352 2,129 1,647 || 420,776 466,124 10.2 302,271 2.2 
Aug. 476 2,431 413,351 458,543 10.2 249,906 1.9 
Sept. 684 3 086 408,589 451,439 10.4 236,118 1.7 
Oct. 1,285 4,594 406,595 452,901 10.6 196,370 1.5 
Nov. 2,102 5,348 407,831 453,821 10.7 191,585 1.5 
Dec. 1,988 4,398 413,450 447,046 10.7 197,722 15 
1937 Jan. 2,388 6,805 426,072 465,051 | 11.2 187,874 1.4 
Feb. 2,064 5,383 410,219 441,207 10.9 164,739 1.3 
March | 1,801 4,482 386,254" | 415,179 10.5 169,740 1.3 
April 1,191 = 368,381 395,996 1 9.8 130,788 1.0 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


insu Fame Srare®,* | Tray 


Employment 
Employment Employment i 

exchange hange exchange exchange statistics 

statistics statistics statistics Applicants for work 
registered 


Applicants || Applications || Applicants [With claizas) 
for work or work for work 
registered registered registered honem fit 
13,728 
14,821 
14,679 
16,378 
17,852 


* The extension of the scheme of unemployment assistance resulted in an addition in March of some 20,000 
rsons to the register. * Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. 
From 17 April 1935 to 21 May 1935 and from 4 March 1936 to 27 October 1936 fluctuations in numbers are 

due largely to the special employment period for the occupiers of land of which the rateable value exceeds £ 4. 
* From 17 July 1935 to 1 October 1935 and from 3 June 1936 to 27 October 1936 fluctuations in numbers are 
due largely to the special employment period for single men without dependents. * Extended series. * Since 
July 1933, employment exchange statistics. ? The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


LATVIA Mexico Norway New ZEALAND PorTwuGAL 


Emplo 7 Employ- || Employment hange i Employ- 

exchange ||€s tes returns exchange exchange 
statistics statistics Unemployed (men) statistics 


Applica- In full-time — 
tions Un- egis- subsidised employed 

for work employment 

registered (not registered) 


75,695" 
257,979 
339,378 
275,774 
234,538 
189,026 


PP 
Seeks 
= 


828 


18,045 
18,163 


LAA 

nw 


1 Figure for the month of May according to the population census. * The figures relate to the 15th of the 
month. * For the period 1927-1932, numbers of unemployed males remaining on registers of Government 
Bureaux. ‘ Since 1933, the figures do not always relate to the end of each month. Average for eleven months. 
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| Jaran’ 
Social Official estimates 
un 
statistics * Unemployed 
Wholly Per 
Total unemployed Number | cent. 
1927 21,284 278,484 
1928 22,487 324,422 * 
1929 20,702 300,786 . * 
i 1930 22,398 425,437 || 369,408 | 5.3 
1931 25,230 734,454 || 422,755 | 6.1 
1932 2,744,789 66,235 10,922 20,217 62,817") 1,006,442 || 485,681 | 6.8 
1933 2,520,616 60,595 14,576 19,897 72,255 ,018,955 || 408,710 | 5.6 
. 1934 2,159,231 52,157 15,784 20,558 | 103,671 963,677 || 372,941 | 5.0 
1935 2,036,422 52,048 17,418 18,410 | 119,498 $56,044 | 46 
1936 1,754,975 52,114 19,700 16,318 99,834 338,365] 43 
1936 April 1,831,230 54,421 20,042 14,679 | 116,621 352,501 | 4.5 
] May 1,705,042 52,932 19,841 13,555 | 109,185 $44,927 | 44 
; June 1,702,676 47,738 19,705 13,589 70,274 837,998 | 43 
| July 1,652,072 46,713 19,519 14,035 68,959 333,634 | 42 
| Aug. 1,613,940 48,221 20,154 13,973 67,045 330,290 | 42 
t Sept. 1,624,339 50,166 19,839 14,312 68.278 $27,578 | 4.1 
4 Oct. 1,611,810 50,655 19,737 16,151 71,743 $22,948 | 41 
| Nov. 1,623,602 50,371 19,106 16,456 | 110,859 322,969 | 41 
- Dee. | 1.628,719 50,863 18,859 20,423 | 105,078 329,760" 42 
f 1937 Jan. 1,689,223 54,407 19,316 20,076 || 100,177 332,830t| 4.2 
Feb. | 1,627,845 56,192 20,322 91,680 
March 1,601,201 56,782 _ 20,009 93,426 om 
April | 1,454,443 18,165 92,363 = 
| 
| 
Date 
1937 3,131 8,561 | 25.4 23,889 || 1,973 
1928 4,700 6,502 | 19.2 21,759 || 2.563 
} 1929 5,817 5,902 | 15.4 19,089 | 2,895 * * ° 
1930 4,851 7,175 | 16.6 19,353 || 5,318 . * ° 
1931 8,709 * 22.3 27,479 || 41,431 * . * 
| 1932 14,587 14,790 | 30.8 32,705 || 51,549 * . 33,352 
1933 8,156 16,588 | 33.4 35,591 || 46,944 25,719 72,6634 25,255 
1934 4.972 15.968 | 30.7 35,121 || 39,235 25,286 64,521 || 34,711 
1935 4,825 14,783 | 25.3 a 38,234 18,477 56,711 || 42,315 
1936 3.851 -_ 13,267 | 18.8 32,643 || 36,890 13,260 50,152 — 
1936 April 4,450 || 198,152 || 14,214 | 21.0 37,756 || 33,277 16,542 49,819 | - 
. May 1,840 || 179,637 || 10,858 | 15.7 30,923 || 35,270 15,938 51,208 - 
i June 160,804 || 9,921 | 12.8 26,139 || 39,038 13,996 53,034 = 
i July 173.948 || 9,013 | 12.5 22,145 || 42,939 11,299 54.238 || 44,096 
j Aug. 159,340 || 9,647 | 13.2 23,477 || 44,263 6,584 50,847 || 43,406 
& Sept. 185,446 || 10,535 | 14.2 28,122 || 41,908 7,511 49.419 | 43,412 
Oct. 160,927"|| 12,635 | 16.8 31,332 || 39,056 7,084 46,140 — 
Nov. 143,109T|| 14,330 | 18.8 35,119 || 35,467 6,874 42,341 _ | 
f Dec. = 16.632 | 21.7 36,260 || 32.286 6,786 39,072 - 
| 1937 Jan. 23.2 35,435 || 31,416 6,404 37,820 
Feb. 23.1 34,440 || 28,941 6,781 35,722 
March 32,951 || 27,907 6,619 34,526 
April ones _ 31,824 -- 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
POLAND 


Unemployment Employment 
exchange statistics 


~~ 


a, 
NN 


7,986 
521,793 


2,447,351f 


Weekly averages. 
been worked, had there been no unemployment. ® 
floaters. Number of relief funds. . 


* Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the number of days which could have 
oe > From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
insurance 
statistics 


Trade 
union fund 
returns 


Employment 
exchange 
Statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Percentage 


unemployed 


Wholly | Partially 


Applications 
ior work 


Uuemployed in 


receipt of benefit 


registered 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed 
registered 


11,824 
8 


8,131 
12,881 
24, 


338223 3 


41,630" 
105,442" 
291,332* 


monthly sta 


tics. 


relate to the ist of the following month. 


* Up to 1931, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, 
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SwepeENn 
ates aa Statistics 
Trade union local unem- 
returns ployment 
od Date , statistics | committees 
of Applications for . 
Unem: Wholly un- Unemployed Applicants 
er __Unemployed | work registered for relief 
nt. Number | Por cent. | Per cent.* | registered || Number | Per cont. Number | Per cent, | registered 
: | 1928 20,300 | 68 * 125,552 5.0 || 29,716 | 10.6 16,662 
1929 24,300 | 7.1 * 129,450 4.9 621*| 10.7" | 10,212 
3 1930 37,800 | 9.7 * 226,659 8.8 || 42,016 | 12.2 13,723 
4 1931 82,800 | 18.1 138,231" || 299,502 | 12.6 || 64.815 | 17.2 46,540 
3 1932 153,500 | 29.5 270,633" || 255,582 | 11.8 || 90,677 | 22.8 | 113,907 . 
1933 163,000 | 31.0 $22,951 249,660 | 11.9 || 97.316 | 23.7 | 164,773 
.6 1934 160,400 | 32.1 832,772 || 342166 | 163 || 84.685 | 18.9 | 114,802 
_ 1935 173,673 | 36.3 384,691 381,935 |~16.7 || 81,385 | 16.1 61,581 
r 1936 | 169,388 | 36.3 414,512 || 367,327 | 15.6 || 71,884 | 136 | 35,601 
5 1936 April | 169,619 | 36.2 415,743 || 407,734 | 17.6 || 79,071 | 15.1 46,628 
vt May | 164.957 | 35.3 392,884 || 343,043 | 145 || 58,787 | 11.2 34,571 
’ June | 162,198 | 34.8 $78,796 || 314,014 | 13.2 || 53.979 | 10.3 25,863 
3 July | 163,125 | 35.1 375,674 || 284,000 | 120 || 48,496 | 9.2 21,510 
Sent. | | 34.6 || | || | 97 | 
r Oct. | 157,793 | 34.0 394,444 || 282,239 | 11.4 || 60,803 | 11.3 24,712 
“tl Nov. | 156,575 | 33.7 419,480 || 339,395 | 138 || 72,306 | 13.2 28,742 
2 Dec. | 163,381 | 35.0 455,209 || 466,004 | 19.4 || 100,278 | 18.5 30,814 
1937 Jan. | 172,014"| 36.9" 466,242 || 535,563 | 21.9 || 91,542°| 33,509 
Feb. | 151,606t| 33.1 439,553 22.4¢ || 80,637f| 15.1°| 31,280 
March | 140,755¢| 30.7 403,365 21.3f || 83,024¢| 14.9t| 27,750 
Base figure | 460,480t | | carts 
),000 
are 
£4. 
5 are 
Since 
Rumania! SwitzERLAND | 
Employ- 
exc. 
registered | | Number | Par 
2.7 2.0 17,617 52,8609) * 
ue 1928 10,373 || 21 | 1:4 | | 16348 | 14 5,721 
1931 35,737 5.9 | 12.1 102,179 8.3 9,930 
1932 38,890 91i* | 122° 184,555 | 13.5 554,049 14,761 
1933 29,063 || 10.8 8.5 247,613 | 16.9 738,267" 15,997 
2 1934 17,253 9.8 6.1 245,953 | 17.4 676,994 15,647 
5 1935 13,852 || 11.8 5.9 235,623 | 15.9 686,269 16,752 
1 1936 13,549 || 13.2 5.3 208,539 | 13.1 622,687 19,436 . 
5 1936 April | 14,878 || 13.0 5.9 232,159 | 14.6 719,166 25,695 
| | tes | | 118 | 
J 7,628 || 10.6 5.4 185,259 | 11.5 508,081 10,501 
4 7,496 || 10.9 5.1 180,410 | 11.2 483,502 12,135 
6 Sept. 8,852 || 11.3 5.1 171,456 | 10.6 479,268 11,593 
16 Oct. 9,549 || 11.5 4.3 166,575 | 10.3 441,679 13,780 
2 Nov. 11,526 || 123 3.6 176,658 | 10.8 510,205 14,239 
Dee. 16,224 || 14.4 3.3 198,492 | 12.1 619,143 22/069 
1937 Jan. 18,778 || 16.6 3.3 210,894 | 12.9 667,486 35,170 
Feb. — 16.0 3.0 221,464 | 13.2 677,947 39,510 
March 89,346 210,244 | 124 627,258" 35,324 
* The figures 
f the tis 
bour 
nths. 
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International Index Numbers of Employment 


In the present article the International Labour Office publishes 
for the first time certain international employment index numbers 
covering the period 1929-1936. The indexes, which, with few excep- 
tions, are calculated on the basis of official statistics, are of three distinct 
kinds, each providing a different measure of employment : 


A. Index of the number in employment. 
B. Index of the degree of employment. 
C. Index of aggregate hours worked. 


They are shown below in both tabular and graphical form. As it 
is essential that these three measures should not be confused, a brief 
description is first given of each.! 


DESCRIPTION OF THE INDEXES 


The first index (series A) relates to the number of workers in employ- 
ment at a certain day, as given by statistics of social insurance and 
selected series of statistics of establishments ; it indicates the growth 
and fluctuations of the population in employment. It should especially 
be noted that this series—owing to population increases, etc.—may 
increase while unemployment, absolutely and relatively, also increases. 
The index is based on the statistics of persons in employment in 16 
countries, with an aggregate population of nearly 500 million and an 
industrial population (persons gainfully occupied in mining, manu- 
facturing industries, and handicrafts) of 65 million. As figures are 
available for the U.S.S.R. at annual intervals only, a special yearly 
index has been added including this country and bringing the total 
population of the countries included to over 660 million.? The index 
relates, with few exceptions, to the industrial population only. 

The second index (series B) shows the degree of employment or 
proportion of persons in employment. It is based on percentages of 
workers in employment as deduced from the unemployment statistics 
and supplemented by selected series of statistics of establishments. 
It is intended to show the state of the labour market ; it reaches, in 
principle, its maximum when all available workers are employed, 


1 For a more complete discussion, see above in this Review, pp. 608-642 : 
** Some Problems of International Employment Statistics *, by John LinpBERG. 
For particulars of the countrie3 and statistics covered, see below, pp. 727-729. 

2 The actual number of persons covered by the statistics may be estimated 
at about 49 million excluding, and 61 million including, the U.S.S.R. 
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regardless of the absolute number in employment. This index, which 
moves in the opposite direction to the percentage of unemployment, 
is of special value in a study of the effects of the business cycle and 
connected phenomena. It covers 17 countries, with an aggregate 
population of some 500 million and an industrial population of 69 
million, and is subject to the same general reservations as the preceding 
series. 

The third index (series C) relates to aggregate hours worked during 
a period of time and indicates fluctuations in the absolute level of the 
volume of employment. It thus allows for the effects of short time, 
overtime, changes in normal hours of work, etc. The index is calculated 
indirectly, the index of the number in employment (series A) being 
multiplied by a special international index of average hours worked 
per worker, calculated for this purpose by the Office. The second of 
these indexes is of more restricted scope than the first ; it covers 9 
countries, with a population of some 400 million. The final index, 
however, may be taken to represent conditions in industry in roughly 
the same area as the index of the number in employment ; it is subject 
to the same reservations as this index, and in addition to such reserva- 
tions as arise out of the character of the index of average hours worked. 
It can be calculated on a yearly basis only, and is approximate in 
character. 

None of the three indexes described above gives any information 
beyond what is contained in the national statistics ; their value, and 
the possibility of improving them, depend on the value and corre- 
sponding possibilities of these statistics. They are tentative and (par- 
ticularly as regards aggregate hours worked) approximate, and are 
subject to revision as old series are discontinued or revised or new 
series become available. They relate to industrial workers mainly. 
They are intended to show relative fluctuations of employment in time. 
They cannot safely be used for comparisons covering long periods of 
time, but it is believed that they give a fairly comprehensive picture 
of short-period fluctuations of the world’s industrial employment and 
that they can be used as standards of reference in studying changes 
in the various countries.1_ These indexes are less influenced than the 
original data of which they are composed by chance circumstances, 
since these tend, on the average, to balance each other. They will 
be published in future at regular intervals ; it is hoped gradually to 
improve and extend them as more satisfactory and complete data 
become available for the various countries.* 


1 For the period up to 1936 the index of the number in employment (series A) 
would appear to give a more reliable picture of the movement of the degree of 
employment than series B itself. For a discussion of the causes of this anomaly, 
see the previous article in this Review, pp. 638-640. 

2 In particular it is hoped in the future to publish indexes for separate indus- 
tries ; at present an examination of the available data has shown this to be impos- 
sible owing to the restricted scope of most national data and the different classi- 
fications used in them. 
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METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION OF THE INDEXES 


The technical statistical problems of constructing international in- 

dexes of employment are practically identical with those of constructing 
international indexes of unemployment. For a discussion of these 
problems reference should be made to other publications of the 
Office.* 
It has not been deemed possible to carry the indexes further back 
than the year 1929, which has been used as the base year = 100. 
This is the year which was chosen in 1934 as the base for the indexes 
of unemployment, and the reasons which dictated this choice (which 
in itself is far from ideal) still hold good.* 

For each country the average of the monthly data for 1929 has, 
so far as possible, been taken as base = 100. The international index 
is the geometric average of the component national indexes. This 
type of average was chosen on the same grounds as in the case of the 
international index of unemployment. The national series are given 
weights roughly proportional to the size of the industrial population 
of each country in 1930 or the nearest year of population census.* 

For each of the two monthly series (A and B) a further series has 
been calculated, with the object of eliminating seasonal variations. 
These smoothed series have been computed by the method of moving 
averages ; the figures for the first and thirteenth months are divided 
by two and the sum of the 18 terms divided by 12. This method was 
adopted on the same grounds as those for which it was used in smooth- 
ing the international indexes of unemployment. 

Technically, the employment indexes are constructed 
to the same general principles as the unemployment indexes. This 
has the important advantage of making the different international 
indexes as comparable as the nature of the national data permits. 


1 Cf. especially : ‘‘ Some Problems in the Construction of Index Numbers of 
Unemployment ”’, by John LINDBERG, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXIX, 
No. 4, April 1934. 

2 In the meantime both the League of Nations and the International Labour 
Office have adopted 1929 as base for practically all their series of index numbers, 
viz. production, foreign trade, cost of living, and wages, and the use of 1929 as 
base has thus become a practical necessity in this case also. 

3 The weights (approximate industrial population, in millions) are the same 
as those adopted for the international index of unemployment and are as follows : 
Germany, 13.1 ; Australia, 0.9 ; Austria, 1.1 ; Belgium, 1.5 ; Bulgaria, 0.3 ; Canada, 
1.0 ; Denmark, 0.4 ; Estonia, 0.1 ; United States of America, 15.5 ; Finland, 0.3 ; 
France, 7.3 ; Great Britain, 9.7 ; Hungary, 0.9 ; Italy, 5.3 ; Japan, 5.7 ; Latvia, 0.2 ; 
Luxemburg, 0.1; Norway, 0.3; Netherlands, 1.2; Poland, 1.5; Sweden, 1.0; 
Switzerland, 0.9 ; Czechoslovakia, 2.5 ; Yugoslavia, 0.6. For the U.S.S.R. a figure 
of 7.6 million has been chosen, representing the average number of persons em- 
ployed from 1929 to 1934 in large-scale industry, building, transport, and public 
utilities. 
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Series SELECTED 


It has been sought to make the list of countries as wide as the 
circumstances would allow. There is reason to recall, however, that 
the practical importance of including or excluding minor countries is 
exceedingly small ; in the main, the height and movement of the index 
are determined by a few important industrial countries. A _ brief 
account is given below of the countries included and the series used for 
each of the three indexes.* 


A. Number in Employment 


Two main sources are used : social insurance statistics and statistics 
of establishments. Both practically and theoretically the former 
series are the more satisfactory. Of the latter series, those which owing 
to their construction clearly represent the degree of employment have 
been excluded.” A list of the countries represented by series from each 
source, with notes on the series, is given below. 


(1) Social Insurance Statistics. 

Germany : Index calculated by the International Labour Office on the basis 
of the number insured against sickness. 

Austria: Index calculated by the International Labour Office on the basis 
of the number insured against sickness. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Index based on the estimated number 
of persons insured against unemployment. Quarterly data for the period 1929- 
1932 adjusted by the International Labour Office so as to fit the yearly averages 
published for this period, and monthly data estimated by interpolation. 


Hungary : Index based on social insurance statistics. Monthly indexes for the 
period 1929-1932 estimated by the International Labour Office by means of a 
seasonal index based on monthly data for the period 1933-1934. 


Latvia : Index based on sickness insurance statistics. 
Czechoslovakia : Index based on sickness insurance statistics. 
Yugoslavia : Index based on social insurance statistics. 


1 For a discussion of the theoretical considerations guiding the Office in its 
choice reference should be made to the article on “‘ Some Problems of International 
Employment Statistics” published above, and for a description of the sources, 
scope, and method of each series to the I.L.0. Year-Book, 1934-35, Vol. II : Labour 
Statistics, pp. 169-183, and the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36, pp. 215-217. 


2 The statistics of establishments of type I and type III (United States), as 
described in the article cited in the preceding note, belong to the category of 
numbers in employment. Of the “ intermediate type ’’, which includes statistics 
falling between statistics of degree of employment and numbers in employment, 
it has been judged possible and desirable to include here certain series. The 
inclusion or exclusion of these series, however, is mainly a matter of judgment ; 
they have been included here on the ground that the increase in scope so obtained 
is considered to offset the loss caused by their indeterminate statistical character. 
It should be added, however, that experiments have shown that the final index 
would not be materially affected by their exclusion. 
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(2) Statistics of Establishments. 
United States : Series of the Bureau of Labour statistics. 
Bulgaria. 
Estonia. 
Luxemburg (Yearly averages only for the period 1929-1931). 
Canada 


France: Returns of Labour Inspectors. The base year is 1930 ; it has been 
assumed that the index in 1980 was the same as in 1929. | 


Italy : Series of the Fascist General Industrial Confederation. 


Japan. 
Poland. 


B. Degree of Employment 


Two main sources are used : statistics of unemployment and sta- 
tistics of establishments. The former are the more important. For 
countries publishing fairly reliable percentages of unemployment, 
these have been subtracted from 100 and the resulting percentages 
indexed with the twelve-month average for 1929 as base = 100. 
These indexes are subject to the same reservations as unemployment 
indexes, for a discussion of which the reader is referred to the article 
on them already cited.1_ In countries where no unemployment per- 
centages are available, series of the second kind have been included 
in those cases where they give an indirect measure of the degree of 
employment.” The list of countries represented is as follows : 


(1) Unemployment Statistics. 

(a) Insurance Statistics. 

Austria*; Belgium‘; Great Britain and Northern Ireland ; Netherlands‘; 
Switzerland 

(b) Trade Union and Trade Union Fund Returns. 


Australia * ; Canada ; Denmark ; Norway ; Sweden ; United States of America; 
Czechoslovakia. 


1 See above, p. 726, footnote '. 

2 Type II in the article “ Some Problems of International Employment 
Statistics ’’, published above. 

3 For Australia for the whole period, for Austria for the years 1929 and 1930, 
and for Switzerland for the period 1929-1932 quarterly figures only are available. 
In calculating the international index the difference between the quarterly indexes 
is spread equally over the intervening months. 

4 For the Netherlands and Belgium, the unemployment percentages ordinarily 
published in the unemployment tables in this Review have been discarded in favour 
of the following : Belgium : “‘ days lost by unemployment as a percentage of the 
total number of working days”; the Netherlands: figures “ representing the 
number of days lost by unemployment as a percentage of the number of days 
which could have been worked if there had been no unemployment”. The Office 
has substracted these figures from 100 and converted the resulting figures into 
index numbers ; cf. the employment table in this Review. 
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(c) Employment Exchange Statistics and Official Estimates. 
Japan Poland. 


(2) Statistics of Establishments. 

Germany: Number of workers employed during each month as a percentage 
of workers who would have been employed had industry worked at full capacity 
( Arbeiterplatzkapazitat ). 

France: Returns of labour inspectors. 

Italy : Series of the Fascist General Industrial Confederation. 


C. Aggregate Hours Worked 


This index is obtained by multiplying the index of the number in 
employment (series A above) by a special international index of average 
hours worked per worker. For a description of the nature and character 
of the available statistics of average hours in the various countries 
the reader should consult other publications of the Office.* The series 
of average hours per worker, per day, week, or month, have been 
indexed by the Office with 1929 as base, and averaged according to 
the same principles as the other international indexes described in 
this article? The list of countries represented is as follows : 


Statistics of Establishments. 


Germany: Average hours per worker per day. 

Estonia: Yearly averages based on cous for June and December of average 
hours per worker per day. 

United States: Series of the National Industrial Conference Board : average 
hours per worker per week. 

Finland : Average hours per worker per fortnight. 

France: Returns of the Labour Inspectors: index of hours per worker per 
week. The series starts in 1930 and it has been assumed that hours were the same 
in 1929 as in 1930. 

Hungary : Average hours per worker per day. 

Italy: Series of the Fascist General Industrial Confederation : average hours 
per worker per month. 

Japan: Series of the Imperial Cabinet : average hours per worker per day. 


Poland: Average hours per worker per week. 


1 For Japan figures are available from August 1929 onwards. Figures for the 
period from January 1929 to July 1929 have been calculated by assuming that 
the seasonal variations are relatively the same as in the following years. 

2 Cf. I.L.0. Year-Book, 1934-35, Vol. II: Labour Statistics, pp. 183-185; 
Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36, pp. 217-218. 

3 For purposes of comparison, the diagram for series C shows also the series A 
and B (all on a yearly basis). — 
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SERIES A. INTERNATIONAL INDEX OF NUMBER IN EMPLOYMENT, 
1929-1936 


(Base : 1929 = 100) 


1930 1931 1932 | 1933 


(a) Smoothed series 


78 
77 


971 
971 
96) 
951 
941 


87 
86 
86 
85 
84 
84 
83 
82 
81 
81 
80 
79 


Month | 1929? | a | 194 | 1935 | 1936* 

Jan. — 75 83 86 90 
Feb. — | 75 83 86 90 
March — 76 76 83 87? 91 
April -- 76 76 84 87? 91 
May _ 75 77 84 87? 92 

June - 93} 75 | 77 | 84 | 882] 92 
July 100 92 75 78 85 88? — 
Aug. 100 91 74 | 79 | 85 ss?| — 
Sept. 100 90 7 | 80 | 85 89? _— 
Oct. 99 89 74 81 85 89? _ 
Nov. 99 88 74 81 86 89? _ 
Dec. 98 88 74 86 90? —_ 

(b) Original (monthly) series 

Jan. 95 ; 
Feb. 95 
March 97 
April 101 
May 102 
June 102 
July 108 
Aug. 103 
Sept. 103 
Oct. 102 
Nov. 100 
Dec. 96 
Inclading U.8.8.R.} 100 96 | 90 83 86 93 


1929-1986 
(Base : 1929 = 100) 
(b) Original (monthly) series 


SERIES B. 
Excluding France. 
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| | b3 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936* | 
» | 86 | 87 90 
» | os | 88 91 
85 | ss? | 91 
85 | ss? | 91 
85 | 88? | 92 
86 | | 92 
86 | 89? 
86 | 89? 
0 86 892 | 
87 89 2 
p 87 90? 
9% | 86 | 79 | 76 | 81 | 85 88 | 
| | | | 76 85 | 88 
9 | sy | 79 | 78 | 84 | 87 89 . 
| 9 | 88 | 7 | 79 | 8 | 88 91 
95 | 89 | 80 | 80 | 87 | 89 92 i 
ss | 80 | 81 | 87 | 90 93 
| 79 | 82 | 87 | 90 94 
9s | s7 | 79 | 83 | 87 | 91 4 
93 86 | 79 | 83 | 88 902 | 95 ia 
oz | ss | so | ss | | 90? | 95 
90 | | 79 | 8&4 | 87 | 907 
| 88 | 81 | 78 | 82 | 86 | 89? | 93 5 
| 93 | 86 | 79 | 81 | 86 | 89 92 
* Excluding Italy. 
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SERIES C. INTERNATIONAL INDEX OF AGGREGATE HOURS WORKED, 
1929-1935 


(Base : 1929 = 100) 


International indexes used in computation 
Index of 


aggregate hours 
worked 


Number in employmen Average hours worked 
(series A) : per worker 


FIGURE I. INTERNATIONAL INDEXES OF NUMBER OF PERSONS 
IN EMPLOYMENT (SERIES A), 1929-1936 


(Base: 1929 = 100) 


929 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Original series. 
Adjusted series. 


1929 100 a 100 
1930 88 92 5 
1931 76 83 
1932 64 75 85 
1933 69 78 ne 
1935 78 88 89 
1936 85 98 91 | 


FIGURE II. INTERNATIONAL INDEXES OF DEGREE OF EMPLOYMENT 
(SERIES B), 1929-1936 


(Base: 1929 = 100) 


929 1930 1932 933 1934 1935 1936 
—-——-— Original series. 
Adjusted series. 


FIGURE III. INTERNATIONAL INDEXES OF AGGREGATE HOURS WORKED 
(SERIES C), NUMBER OF PERSONS IN EMPLOYMENT (A), AND DEGREE 
OF EMPLOYMENT (B) : ANNUAL AVERAGES, 1929-1936 


(Base: 1929 = 100) 


929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Persons in employment. 
-—-—-—--— Degree of employment. 
—_—_—- Aggregate hours worked. 
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International Labour Office. Reduction of Hours of Work in the Textile Industry. 
International Labour Conference, Twenty-third Session, Geneva, 19387. Item II 
on the Agenda. Report II. Geneva, 1937. 111 pp. 2s. 6d. ; 60 cents. 

The question of the reduction of hours of work in the textile industry appears 
on the agenda of the Twenty-third Session of the International Labour Conference 
as a result of a decision taken by the Conference at its Twentieth Session in June 
1936. At that Session the Conference had before it a report prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, in accordance with the directions of the Governing Body, 
in such a form as to enable the Conference either to follow the double-discussion 
procedure or, if it so desired, to take a final decision on the adoption of a Draft 
Convention at once. The Conference considered it expedient to follow the usual 

lure of double discussion, decided to place the question on the agenda of the 
Session of the Conference to be held in 1937, and directed the Office to frame and 
address to Governments a Questionnaire the replies to which would provide the 
basis for a report to be submitted to the Conference for the purpose of the second 
discussion. Pending this decision by the full Conference, however, the Committee 
set up by the Conference to consider the question of the reduction of hours of work 
in the textile industry had proceeded with the consideration of the proposals for 
a Draft Convention included in the Office’s Report, and these proposals as revised 
by the Committee (referred to as the “ draft text of 1936’), together with the dis- 
cussions of the Committee, furnished the basis on which the Office framed the 
Questionnaire addressed to the Governments. 

The replies received from 26 Governments are reproduced in Chapter I of the 
report. Chapter II gives a general survey of the replies, and also gives, in relation 
to the several replies, the draft text of 1936. Chapter III gives the conclusions 
which the Office has drawn from the additional information available since the 
discussions at the Conference in 1936 and explains the proposals which it submits 
to the Twenty-third Session of the Conference as a basis for the second stage of the 
consideration of the question. The text of these proposals will be found at the end 
of the volume. 


—— Report of the Director. International Labour Conference, Twenty-third 
Session, Geneva, 1937. Geneva, 1937. 82 pp., diagrams. 

A general review of the measure of recovery achieved during the past year 
leads Mr. Harold Butler to point out that although the economic machine has been 
set in motion again after a serious breakdown there is yet no certainty that stability 
or equilibrium has been attained. With the help of charts of production and unem- 
ployment he describes the progress in the different countries ; he then examines 
the indices of world trade, and stresses the importance of the Agreement of 26 Sep- 
tember 1936 between the British, French and United States Governments as a first 
step in international co-operation in the economic field. “If the depression has 
shown one thing more clearly than anything else *’, he says, “ it is that economic 
and social security depend more on monetary policy than on any other single 
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factor’’. How to reconcile stability in exchange rates with the necessary degree 
of elasticity in the internal manipulation of currency in order to prevent violent 
fluctuations in business activity and the price level is one of the problems which 
can only be solved by such co-operation. And here he points to the economic 
dangers of extravagant armaments programmes. This general review of the situa- 
tion is followed by a consideration of the lessons to be drawn from the slump as 
regards unemployment and technological changes, social insurance, wage policy, 
hours of work and the effects of the adoption of the 40-hour week. Special atten- 
tion is again given to monetary policy as the field in which lies “ the key to economic 
prosperity and social progress’. Ground for hope is found in the fact that, for the 
first time, we are witnessing an attempt to avert another economic cataclysm 
and that “ instead of passively awaiting the onset of the next hurricane in the old 
spirit of fatalism, some measure of forethought, contrivance and calculation is 
now being applied in order to withstand it ”’. 

Turning next to the evidences of expanding vitality and usefulness of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, Mr. Butler reviews the tasks it has accomplished 
in the different social spheres during the year under review, the further steps 
towards universality, the ratifications of Conventions, and the results of the Ameri- 
can Labour Conference at Santiago and those of the Maritime Conference. The 
last part of the report consists in an examination of current problems and tendencies, 
and touches on State intervention, the drive for self-sufficiency in the majority 
of countries, the prevention of slumps, and experiments in social reconstruction— 
in particular the structural transformations in France and in New Zealand—which 
aim at securing a higher and better standard of life for the whole community 
through the co-ordination of monetary, economic and social policy. “In so far 
as the general goal is a higher standard of life enabling the realisation of social 
justice and the broadening and deepening of culture’, Mr. Butler says, “ there 
is a vast field of common enterprise, to which the experiences and experiments of 
every nation make some contribution of value’’. . . But, he adds, “social justice 
is only attainable if the forces of production are harnessed to the causes of peace, 
without which the general progress of mankind is impossible . . . Collective security 


is not merely a political conception, but demands for its realisation an economic 
order, national and international, of which the cornerstone is social justice. ’’ 


—— Safety Provisions for Workers in the Building Industry with reference to 
Scaffolding and Hoisting Machinery. International Labour Conference, Twenty- 
third Session, Geneva, 1937. First Item on the Agenda. Report I. Geneva, 1937. 
225 pp. 5s. ; $1.25. 

The question with which this report deals was placed on the Agenda of the 
Twentieth Session of the International Labour Conference by a decision of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office at its Sixty-ninth Session in 
1935. At the Twentieth Session of the Conference the question was the subject 
of a first discussion in accordance with the Standing Orders. After consideration 
of a preliminary report then before it, the Conference decided to place the question 
on the Agenda of its Twenty-third Session and also decided the points on which 
the Governments should be consulted for the purpose of preparing for the second 
discussion and final decision to be taken at that Session. On this basis the Office 
framed a Questionnaire which was addressed to the Governments of the Members 
of the Organisation on 24 July 1936. The present report was drawn up on the basis 
of the replies of 25 Governments to this Questionnaire. The replies received are 
reproduced in Chapter I. Chapter II gives a comparative analysis of these replies. 
In Chapter III will be found the conclusions drawn from the comparative analysis 
contained in the previous chapter together with the texts of the proposals which 
the Office, on consideration of the replies, submits to the Conference as a basis 
for the second discussion of the question. 


Internationale Bund der Bau- und Holzarbeiter. Der Internationale Bund 
der Bau- und Holzarbeiter in den Jahren 1934-1935. Amsterdam, 1936. 146 pp., 
tables. 

This report of the activities of the International Federation of Building and 
Wood Workers for the years 1934-1935 is of exceptional interest. It contains 
chapters on general economic developments in the years under review, and a 
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useful chapter on housing policy, giving comparative statistical information on 
building activities in the years 1926 to 1935. Other tables relate to membership, 
building trade unions in different countries, and the strength and financial resources 
of building workers’ trade unions in the countries considered. 


Internationaler Gemeindeverband. Union internationale des villes et pouvoirs 
locaux. International Union of Local Authorities. VJ. Internationaler Kongress 
der Stadte und Lokalverwaltungen, Berlin und Miinchen, Juni 1936. Congrés inter- 
national des villes et pouvoirs locaux, Berlin et Munich, juin 1936. International 
Congress of Local Authorities, Berlin and Munich, June 1936, Brussels. 633 pp. 


Internationales Buchdrucker-Sekretariat. Protokoll des XIII. Internationalen 
Buchdrucker-Kongresses abgehalten in Luawemburg, 24-27 August 1936. Berne. 
164 pp. 


Union interparlementaire. Compte rendu de la XXXII* Conférence tenue a 
Budapest, 3-8 juillet 1936. Geneva, Payot, 1936. xu + 649 pp. 

In addition to the annual report of the General Secretary of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, Mr. Léopold Bossier, this report contains, in particular, under 
the heading “‘ Remedies for unemployment and development of possibilities of 
employment ”’, contributions by Senators TouRNAN (France) on public works, 
Francois (Belgium) on the reduction of working hours, and De MicHe ts (Italy) 
on migration with a view to settlement. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 
Advisory Council on Nutrition. First Report. Canberra, 1936. 16 pp. 


QUEENSLAND 
Department of Public Works. Report for the Year ended 30 June 1936. Brisbane, 
1936. 34 pp., illustr. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. Lx1, 
No. 3, 18 January 1937, page 88. 


HAINAUT 
Enseignement technique. Ecoles industrielles subventionnées et contrélées par la 
Province de Hainaut. Quarante-troisiéme rapport annuel de Vinspection. Exercice 
1934-35. Hainaut, Imprimerie Provinciale, 1936. 106 pp. 


BRAZIL 
SAO PAULO 
Secretaria da Agricultura, Industria e Commercio. Departamento de Assis- 
tencia ao Cooperativismo. Discurses do Deputado Oscar Stevenson a prol do coope- 
rativismo livre. Sao Paulo, 1936. 61 pp. 


——— —— Consideragoes sobre contabilidade-esbocgo de uma organisagao contabil 
para cooperativa de credito. Modelos de fichas e modelos diversos. Publicagéo No. 35. 
Sao Paulo, 1936. 


—— —— 0 cooperativismo defendidi por Sao Paulo na camara federal. Publi- 
cacao No, 34, Sio Paulo, 1936. 72 pp. 


BULGARIA 
Direction générale de la statistique. Statistique des sociétés coopératives, 1934. 
Sofia, 1936. 87 pp. 
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CANADA 


Department of Labour. Report for the Fiscal Year ending 31 March 1936. 
Ottawa, 1936. 99 pp. 25 cents. 


CHILE 

Ministerio de Salubridad, Previsién y Asistencia social. Departamento de Pre- 
vision social. La seguridad social. Estudio de la previsién social en Chile, sus resul- 
tados despues de diez anos de aplicacién y las reformas que deben introducirse. By 
Dr. Julio Bustos A. Santiago, 1936. xvi + 266 pp., tables, diagrams. 

In this volume Dr. Bustos, Chief of the Social Insurance Department of the 
Chilian Ministry of Health, Social Insurance and Assistance, has assembled a 
description of the numerous insurance institutions in operation in Chile, an account 
of their working during the last ten years, and some proposals for their amend- 
ment, with a view to facilitating the establishment of a co-ordinated system. 
The book is in three parts. The first or introductory part deals with the necessity 
and purpose of social insurance, which is shown to be concerned with a variety 
of contingencies having the common result of “ inability to work, whether from 
physical or mental impossibility, social difficulty or inevitable loss of life’’. This 
part also contains general mortality statistics for Chile, indicating the relative 
importance of the different causes of death, and leading up to the demand for a 
vigorous preventive policy. The second or descriptive part is a detailed review 
of the working of the 41 funds placed under the supervision of the Social Insurance 
Department : they comprise all the insurance and provident funds which accu- 
mulate capital, as distinct from the private mutual benefit societies which, to the 
number of several hundred, provide sickness and funeral benefit. By far the most 
important funds are the Compulsory Insurance Fund, which administers the general 
scheme of sickness, invalidity and old-age insurance for 800,000 manual workers, 
and the accident insurance section of the National Savings Bank, which insures 
165,000 workers. Of the remaining funds, five are engaged in accident insurance 
and 34 are essentially superannuation funds for public servants and salaried 
employees, which are more in the nature of savings banks than insurance institu- 
tions, and the membership of which varies from a few hundred to 50,000. 

The third or constructive part establishes the general principles of the organis- 
ation of a national system of social insurance in accordance with the most modern 
tendencies, and makes recommendations for the amendment of the legislation 
administered by the six principal funds, namely, the workmen’s compensation 
law, the law relating to compulsory insurance for manual workers, and the laws 
relating to the superannuation funds for salaried employees, civil servants, muni- 
cipal employees, and railway workers. The essential changes proposed are that 
accident insurance should be made compulsory and entrusted to a single public 
fund, that the superannuation funds should add sickness insurance to their func- 
tions and place their pensions on an insurance basis, and finally that a single 
medical service should be established for all the funds in common. 


FINLAND 

Socialministeriet. Statistiska Centralbyran. Sosialisia Erikoistutkimuksia. 
Kutomateollisuuden tyéntekijdin olot vuonna 1929. Sociala Specialundersékningar. 
Levnadsférhallandena bland textil- industriarbetarna, ar 1929. Enquétes spéciales 
sur les affaires sociales. Conditions de vie des ouvriers dans Vindustrie textile en 
1929. Finlands Officiella Statistik. XXXII. Helsingfors, 1936. 51 + 8 pp. 


FRANCE 

Présidence du Conseil. Conseil national économique. Le chémage dans les indus- 
tries textiles. Conclusions adoptées par le Conseil national économique dans sa 
session du 26 mai 1936, et rapport présenté par Ivan Martin. Reprinted from 
the Journal officiel, 5 June 1936. Paris, 1936. 11 + 1 pp. 


—— —— Lindustrie cinématographique. Conclusions adoptées par le Conseil 
économique dans sa session du 17 juillet 1936, et rapport présenté par M. de 
Carmoy. Reprinted from the Journal officiel, 18 August 1936. Paris, 1936. 
27+11 pp. 
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—— — 1. L’industrie automobile. Conclusions adoptées par le Conseil 
national économique dans sa session du 31 juillet 1936, et rapport os -eelniel par 
M. Scuwartz. 2. L’industrie francaise de la péche (péche maritime et péche fluviale 
ou pluté6t péche en eau douce). Conclusions adoptées par le Conseil national écono- 
mique dans sa session du 31 juillet 1936 sur le rapport de Florian CHarpon, 
Reprinted from the Journal officiel, 26 and 27 August 1936. Paris, 1936. 75 + 1 


pp., diagrams. 


GOLD COAST 

Report on the Economics of Peasant Agriculture in the Gold Coast. By C. Y- 
SHepwarD. Accra, Govt. Printing Dept., Publications Branch, 1936. 133 pp., 4s, 
. This report is the result of Professor Shephard’s visit to the Gold Coast in 
1933-1934 to study the economics peculiar to purely peasant countries. He gives 
a detailed description of the cocoa industry in the Gold Coast and the lines on 
which it could be developed. His recommendations lay emphasis on the proper 
organisation of the co-operative movement for the marketing of cocoa recently 
started in the colony. The report includes a summary of his recommendations. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Board of Trade. Statistical Abstract for the British Empire for each of the ten 
years 1926 to 1935. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1936. xvi + 331 pp. 5s. 


Department of Mines. Safety in Mines Research Board. Reports and Papers 
relating to Research into Coal Dust, Firedamp, Falls of Ground, Haulage and other 
Sources of Danger in Coal Mines. Vol. X, 1935. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1936. 263 pp., illustr., diagrams. 7s. 6d. 


Home Office. Report on Conferences between Employers, Operatives and Inspec- 
tors concerning Fencing of Machinery and other Safety Precautions, First Aid and 
Temperature in Woollen and Worsted Factories. By W. B. Lauper, O.B.E. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1936. 19 pp. 4d. 


—— The Use of Abrasive Wheels. Fifth Edition. Safety Pamphlet No. 7. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1936. 51 pp. 9d. 


Medical Research Council. The Nutritive Value of Fruits, Vegetables and Nuts. 
By R. A. McCance, E. M. Wrppowson and L. R. B. SHacKLETON. Special Report 
Series, No. 213. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1936. 107 pp. 2s. 


Ministry of Labour. Absorption of the Unemployed into Industry. Discussions 
between the Minister of Labour and Representatives of certain Industries. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1936. 10 pp. 2d. 

This White Paper was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 
LXI, No. 6, 8 February 1937, pages 183-186. 


—— Analytical Guide to Decisions by the Umpire respecting Claims for Benefit. 
Part I. Introduction and Statutory Conditions. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1936. 134 pp. 2s. 6d. 


—— Report on Juvenile Employment during the Year 1935. (Extracted from 
the Ministry of Labour Report for 1935, Cmd. 5145, with additional table). London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1936. 15 pp. 3d. 


—— (a) The Needle Trades. 7 pp. 1d. (b) The Building Industry. 8 pp. 
1d. Choice of Occupation. Leaflets Nos. 1 and 2. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1936. 


—— Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee. Report of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Statutory Committee in accordance with Section 57 (1) of the Un- 
employment Insurance Act, 1935, on Share Fishermen in relation to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Scheme. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1936. 16 pp. 3d. 
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SCOTLAND 

of Health. Report on Incapacitating Sickness in the Insured Popu- 
lation of Scotland during the Year 1 July 1934 to 30 June 1935. Edinburgh, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1936. 47 pp. 9d. 

The fifth in a series of annual summaries of the principal features of incap- 
acitating illness occurring among the 2,000,000 workers in Scotland who are covered 
by National Health Insurance. These reports, the first two of which were sum- 
marised under “ Reports and Enquiries’’ in the International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXX, No. 1, July 1934, pages 88-97, show the frequency and duration of 
the different diseases by age and sex, and generally include an investigation of 
some special problems. The present report, for instance, analyses by cause and 
date of onset all cases of incapacity which began before the year 1934-1935 and 
were still current at its close, and examines the seasonal incidence of certain diseases. 


GREECE 
Ypoyrgeion ergasias. Dieythynsis ergasias. Ministére du travail. 
du travail. Ereuna epi ton misdon kai emeromisdion ev te Ellenike biomekhania 
telos 1935. Enquéte sur les salaires dans Vindustrie hellénique, 1935. Athens, 1936. 
79 pp. 
INDIA 
Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. Statistical Statements 
relating to the Co-operative Movement in India during the Year 1934-35. Delhi, 
1936. 21 pp. Re.1.10 or 2s. 9d. 


BIHAR AND ORISSA 


Report of the Unemployment Commitice, Bihar, 1935-1936. Patna, 1936. 
1x + 226 pp. Re. 1. 


JAPAN 

Naimu-Sho. Shahai-Kyoku. (Department of the Interior. Bureau of Social 
Affairs). Dai Nijukkai Kokusai Rodo Sokai Gaikoy. (Official Japanese Report 
of the Twentieth Session of the International Labour Conference.) Tokyo, 1936. 
86 pp. 


—— —— Hokenbu. (Division of Insurance). Kenko Hoken Jigyo Yoran 
(Summary Account of Health Insurance in Japan). Tokyo, 1936. 38 pp. 


—— —— Shakai-bu. (Division of Social Affairs). Hitsugyo Okyujigyo Gaiyo. 
(Summary Account of Emergency Work for Unemployment Relief, 1934.) Tokyo, 
1936. 256 pp., illustr. 


Shoko Daijin Kambo Tokei Ka. (Department of Commerce and Industry. 
Statistical Section). Bukka Tokei Hyo. (Statistics of Commodity Prices, 1935). 
Tokyo, 1936. 129 pp. 


—— —— Chingin Tokei Hypo. 
1936. 98 pp. 


KENYA 
Annual Report on Native Affairs 1935. 


LATVIA 

Valsts Statistiska Parvalde. Bureau de statistique. Darba statistiska 1935. 
g. 10. gads. Statistique du travail 1935. X* année. Ecrit par J. Baurais. Rédigé 
par V. Satnais. Riga, 1936. 231 pp., diagrams. 


MEXICO 

Secretaria de la Economia nacional. Direccion general de Estadistica. Memoria 
de los censos de 1935. Primo censo ejidal. Segundo censo industrial. Mexico, 1936. 
244 pp. 


(Statistics of Wages, 1934-1935.) Tokyo, 


Nairobi, 1936. 234 pp., illustr., tables. 
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Secretaria de Gobernacion. Departamento de Prevencion social. Los tribunales 
para menores en el D. F. y sus instituciones auxiliares. Mexico, 1936. 124 pp. 


NETHERLANDS 


Departement van Sociale Zaken. Centraal Verslag der Arbeidsinspectie in het 
Koninrijk der Nederlanden over 1935. The Hague, 1936. xm + 347 + x pp. 


Genneskundige onderzoekingen enmededeeiingen omtrent beroepsziekten. Re- 
printed from CentraalVerslag der Arbeidsinspectie over 1935. The Hague, 1936. 
pp. 265-313. 0.50 fl. 


Ministerie van Arbeid. Rijksdienst der Werkloosheidsverzekering en Arbeids- 
middeling. Jaarsverslag over 1935. Betreffende Werkloosheidsverzekering en Wacht- 
geldregelingen. The Hague, 1936. 74 pp. 

Report of the activities of the Netherlands Unemployment Insurance Service 
during 1935. 


SWEDEN 

Kommunikationsdepartementet. Betdénkande med férslag rorande férhandlings- 
ordning fér statstjdnsteman. Statens offtentliga utredningar 1936, 41. Stockholm, 
1936. 153 pp. 

Report and proposed decree relating to the introduction of collective bargaining 
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ments and opportunities for women and men are outside the scope of the survey. 
The particular study under review summarises, in text and tables, the personal 
experience of 460 women and gives a full description of the methods of the extensive 
composite survey and of its general character. 


National Safety First Association. Works Safety Committees. Accident Pre- 
vention Pamphlets, No. 8. London. 8 pp. 6d. 


Norges Rederforbund. Beretning angaende forbundets virksomhet i perioden 
Iste juli 1935-3lte august 1936 med fortegnelse over styre, kretsinndeling, innmeldte 
medlemmer og tonnasje. Oslo. 116 pp. 


Nowakowski, Dr. Brunon. Organizacja pierwszej pomocy w zakladach pracy. 
The Organisation of First Aid and Workshops. Instytut spraw spolecznych. 
Sprawy bezpieczenstwa i higieny pracy, Nr. 24. Institute for Social Problems. 
Industrial Accidents and Hygiene Series, No. 24. Warsaw, 1936. 131 pp. 


Old-Age Revolving Pensions. The Townsend Plan. National Recovery Pro- 
gramme. Ready Reference. Second edition, illustrated. Chicago. 95 pp. 25 cents. 


Oesterreichisches Genossenschaftsverband. Mitteilungen iiber den 59. Genossen- 
schaftstag abgehalten zu Wien, 5-6 September 1936. Herausgegeben vom Verbands- 
walte Karl REHLING. Vienna, 1936. 88 pp. 
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Pares, Bernard. Moscow Admits a Critic. London, Edinburgh, Paris, Mel- 
bourne, Toronto, New York, Thomas Nelson, 1936. 94 pp. 


Paterson, D. G., and Darley, J. G. (With the Assistance of R. M. Exxiorr.) 
Men, Women and Jobs. A Study in Human Engineering. A Review of the Studies 
of the Committee on Individual Diagnosis and Training. Employment Stabili- 
sation Research Institute, University of Minnesota. Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1936. v + 145 pp., illustr., diagrams. $2. 

Describes the results obtained chiefly through case studies and psychological 
tests of men and women, both employed and unemployed. The purpose of these 
studies, as stated in the foreword, was (1) to test various methods of diagnosing 
the vocational aptitudes of unemployed workers ; (2) to provide a cross-section 
of the basic re-education problems of the unemployed ; and (3) to demonstrate 
methods of re-education and industrial rehabilitation of workers dislodged by 
industrial changes. 


Patterson, H. §. Dust. Second and extended edition. Transvaal Chamber of 
Mines, 1936. 22 pp., illustr. 


Pillai, Dr. P. P. The 1.L.0. and Social Reconstruction. Reprinted from Con- 
temporary India. Lahore. Pp. 121-134. 


Princeton University, Department of Economics and Social Institutions, Indus- 
trial Relations Section. Social Security. Selected List of References on Unemploy- 
ment, Old-Age and Health Insurance. Prepared by Helen Baker. Princeton, 
1936. 31 pp. 

During the last few years, and especially since the passage of the Social Security 
Act, there has come into existence an important American literature on social 
insurance. The output is rapid and increasing, and the utility of this select biblio- 
graphy should be widely appreciated by legislators, administrators, students 
and others interested in the three branches of insurance with which it deals. 


Public Affairs Committee. The South's Place in the Nation. Washington, 
1936. 32 pp., diagrams. 10 cents. 


Raiffeisenzentrale des Grossherzogtums Luxemburg. 1/0 Jahre Spar- und 
Darlehnskassen (System Raiffeisen) in Luxemburg. Luxemburg. 224 pp. 


Reale Accademia dei Georgofili. La mezzadria negli scritti dei Georgofili, 1833- 
1872. Biblioteca di coltura per i rurali. Vol. 1. Florence, G. Barbéra, 1934, 
vil + 306 pp. 20 lire. 


Reichsknappschaftsverein. Geschdfisbericht der Reichsknappschaft in Berlin 
fiir das Jahr 1935. Berlin. 111 pp., tables, diagrams. 


Roberts, S. H., and others. Australia and the Far East. Diplomatic and Trade 
Relations. Edited by I. CLunres Ross. Foreword by Sir Thomas Bavin, K.C.M.G., 
K.C. Sydney, Angus and Robertson, in conjunction with the Australian Institute 
of International Affairs, 1936. 1x + 310 pp. 


Ruppe, Fritz. Das Problem der Landflucht im heutigen Frankreich und seine 
Aktualitét im Werke René Bazins. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der 
Doktorwiirde der Philosophischen Fakultét der Friedrich-Schiller-Universitat 
Jena. Jena, 1936. x + 117 pp. 


Sato, Naotake. Le probléme de la population et Vindustrialisation du Japon. 
Reprinted from Politique étrangére. Paris, 1936. 18 pp. 

An address delivered by the Japanese Ambassador to France before the mem- 
bers of the “Centre d’études de politique étrangére’’ in which he reviews the 
territorial and population problems of Japan, her industrial development and 
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expansion. He discusses the dangers of restricted immigration, trade barriers, 
and monopolistic practices of countries supplying raw materials. He believes 
better understanding between nations and negotiations with a view to freer trade 


will go far towards promoting world peace. 


Schweizerischer Handels- und Industrie-Verein. Bericht tiber Handel und 
Industrie der Schweiz im Jahr 1935. Zurich. vu + 275 pp. 


See-Berufsgenossenschaft. Schiffssicherheit! Sonderabdruck der Unfallver- 
hiitung aus dem Verwaltungsbericht der See-Berufsgenossenschaft, 1935. Berlin, 
1936. 35 pp., illustr. : 


Siaty Letters. Foreign Workers write of their Life and Work in the U.S.S.R. 
Moscow, Co-operative Publishing Society of Foreign Workers in the U.S.S.R. 


xIx + 183 pp. 


Social Science Research Council. Committee on Social Security. The Labour 
Supply of the United States. Occupational Statistics of the 1930 Census tabulated 
by Class of Work and Industry, as well as by Sex, Race and Age Groups. Prepared 
by W. S. Woytinsky. Washington, 1936. 129 pp. (typescript). $1.50. 

This extensive report presents a rearrangement of the 1930 census figures 
showing the number and distribution of employers and workers in the United 
States, classified to meet the needs of old-age benefit and unemployment com- 
pensation administration under the Federal Social Security Act, and to ensure 
comparability of occupational statistics with those supplied by other censuses. 
The author does not suggest any definite conclusions but offers his report to 
facilitate investigation of the many problems relating to social security and the 
supply of labour. 


Subramanian, N.S. Survey of a South Indian Village. Foreword by Dr. Z. A. 
AumaD, B.Sc., Ph.D., Econ. (London). Congress Political and Economic Studies, 
No. 11. Allahabad, K. M. Ashraf, 1936. 13 pp. 


Taylor, George W., and Goodman, Lillian P. Recent Changes in Hourly Earnings 
of Employees in the Hosiery Industry, by Occupational and Geographical Classifi- 
cations for the Full-Fashioned and Seamless Branches, for One Selected Week in 
each of the Years 1929, 1933, 1934 and 1935. Industrial Research Department. 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. University of Pennsylvania, in co- 
operation with the National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers. Philadelphia, 


1936. 39 pp. (typescript). $1. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. Report of the Proceedings of the Fifty- 
second Annual Convention held at Montreal, 8-12 September 1936. Ottawa. 216 pp- 


Tweedy, Rosamond. “ Consider Her Palaces”’. A Study of the Housing Problem 
of Lower Paid Single Women Workers in London. Being a Report of an Enquiry 
undertaken for the Over Thirty Association. London, 1936. 39 pp. 6d. 

An appeal to housing authorities and voluntary housing associations to con- 
sider the need of single-room flats for low-paid women workers living alone. The 
plea is supported by evidence volunteered by 239 women working in London for 
wages of less than £2 a week. One-half of the group were clerical workers. Calcula- 
tions are submitted suggesting that large and probably increasing numbers of 
single, widowed, or otherwise isolated workers, both men and women, in London 
and in other cities, find it necessary or desirable to live alone. The evidence adduced 
indicates that, in the absence of deliberate provision of habitable one-room flats 
such persons are commonly forced to accept deplorable arrangements for house- 
keeping in single rooms of decadent one-family houses. 


Union des villes suisses. Compte rendu des délibérations de I Assemblée des 
délégués de ' Union des villes suisses réunis a Lugano les 26 et 27 septembre 1936. 
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Verband ostschweizerische Landwirtschaftlicher Genossenschaften. Festschrift 
zum fiinfzigjahrigen Bestehen, 1886-1936. Verfasst von Dr. Ernst |Durrscut. 
Winterthur, G. Binkert. vim + 385 pp. 


Verbond van Nederlandsche Werkgevers. Tiende Verslag July 1935-July 1936. 
The Hague, 1936. 124 pp. 


Wickwar, W. H. (with the collaboration of K. M. Wickwar). The Social 
Services. A Historical Survey. London, Cobden-Sanderson, 1936. 268 pp. 


History of the ideas and purposes which have found expression in the present 
social services of Great Britain ; facts and figures are not so much cited for their 
own sake as selected from a great wealth of knowledge to illustrate or mark a 
movement. Separate chapters deal with poor relief, education, public health, 
natural contingencies, and economic contingencies. In a book of this size and scope, 
the treatment of each of these subjects cannot be very thorough, and is necessarily 
more suggestive than comprehensive. Two final chapters deal with general prob- 
lems such as the relative importance of central and local administration, and the 
roles of the layman and the expert. 


Willcox, 0. W. Can Industry Govern Itself ? An Account of Ten Directed Econo- 
mies. Social Action Books. Edited by Alvin Jounson. New York, W. W. Norton, 
1936. 285 pp. 

The author, emphasising the fundamental changes involved, for most industries 
in the transition from a market which has reached saturation to one which has 
passed into a condition of supersaturation, and basing his argument on the experi- 
ments in the control of production and prices in the sugar industry in some ten 
countries, advocates as a general solution of the disturbances brought about by 
supersaturation what he calls “ proration ’’, i.e. an agreement between Government 
and industry, by which the latter, vertically integrated, fixes the quota of production 
of its members, and binds itself to ensure continuity of production and adequacy 


of supplies at prices enabling capital to be maintained and labour to be remunerated. 
The Government, on the other hand, would compel producers remaining outside 
the agreement to conform to it and would influence the fixing of prices. Its rdéle, 
however, should not go beyond a minimum amount of assistance, and the widest 
measure of autonomous control should be left to the industry concerned. Minimum 
wages, for the number of workers necessary for efficient production, could be fixed 
by free negotiation between employers and workers, or by statutory enactment. 


Wolman, Leo. Ebb and Flow in Trade Unionism. New York, National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1936. xvii + 251 pp. 


Yanouloff, Ilia. Kompetentsia na mejdunarodnata organizatsia na truda. La 
compétence de l Organisation internationale du Travail. Part I. Annuaire de I’ Uni- 
versité de Sofia. Faculté de droit. Tome XXXI. Sofia, 1936. 118 pp. 


After recalling the first steps leading to the constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation, the author analyses the fundamental causes at the root 
of international legislation, describing its determining factors and its aims. He then 
describes with insight the executive competence of the Organisation and the legal 
character of the International Labour Conference and of its decisions, and the rela- 
tions in law and in fact between the Organisation and the League of Nations. 
He considers that the International Labour Organisation, in leading the masses 
towards a higher civilisation, renders a social revolution inoperative thanks to the 
evolutionary methods of a bold universal social policy, and at the same time, 
strengthens the only solid and common basis that exists between the nations, that 


of peace. 


Zenkoku Sangyo. Dantai Rengo Kai. (National Confederation of Industrial 
Associations.) Dai Nijutkai Kokusai Rodo Sokai nikansuru Hokoku. (Report 
of the Proceedings of the Twentieth Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence.) Tokyo, 1936. 67 pp. 
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Zentralgewerkschaftskommission des Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes in der 
Tschechoslowakischen Republik. Bericht an den V. ordentlichen Gewerkschafts- 
Kongress in Reichenberg vom 23, bis 26. Mai 1936. Reichenberg. 470 pp. 


Ziegler, Heinz O. Die berufliche und soziale Gliederung der Bevilkerung in der 
Tschechoslowakei. Rechts- und Staatswissenschaftliche Abhandlungen. Heraus- 
gegeben im Auftrage der Rechts- und Staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultaét der 
Deutschen Universitat in Prag von den Professoren Oskar ENGLANDER, Edgar 
M. Fo.tin und Wilhelm WeizsAcker. 10. Heft. Brunn, Prague, Leipzig, Vienna, 
Rudolf M. Rohrer, 1936. 239 pp., tables. 


Zoretti, Ludovic. Elite, sélection, culture. Paris, Editions Liberté, 1935. 288 pp- 
12 frs. 
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